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ultimatum immensely eases the European 

situation, which, were it not for Upper 
Silesia, would now be more stable and satisfactory 
than at any moment since 1914. Though the con- 
sequences of the acceptance had been partially dis- 
counted in advance in Paris, as well as in London, 
the Parisian press was at small pains to conceal 
its disappointment and even the Temps went so far 
as to hint at the possibility of secret negotiations 
between London and Berlin behind the back of 
the French Government. How is it possible to main- 
tain anything that can be called an “understanding” 
with such a people? No doubt there is a large body 
of French public opinion which is quite as sane as 
English public opinion, but somehow it scarcely 
ever appears to find expression either in the Chamber 
or in the Parisian newspapers. However, the main 
point is that common sense has triumphed, and that 
unless the Germans, by defaulting in their engagements, 
are foolish enough to provide the French with the 
excuse—of which they are already talking !—for active 
measures, the Ruhr will never be occupied. Every 
question at issue between the Allies and Germany is now 
settled, on paper at any rate, and if we can get through 
another twelve months without the creation of fresh 
causes of friction or dispute, we shall be within sight 
of the establishment of a real as well as a formal peace. 


(5 insta unreserved acceptance of the Allied 


7” * * 


The truth about recent events in Upper Silesia has 
been coming out during the past week. The main 
facts as described by the correspondents of the Times 
and the Morning Post are as follows. The rising was 
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in no sense spontaneous. It was organised long in 
advance by the Polish Plebiscite Commissioner with 
the approval of both the Polish and the French authori- 
ties, and was originally timed to coincide with the 
proposed French advance into the Ruhr. The French 
Commander of the Inter-Allied forces, General Lerond, 
had 10,000 troops, with artillery and tanks, at his dis- 
posal—quite sufficient to deal with the sparsely armed 
and wholly undisciplined insurgents. But the French 
troops, acting on instructions, offered no resistance, 
even when they were requested to in districts where 
British officers were in charge. “ The humiliation of 
the British and Italian officers was complete ” (Morning 
Post). ‘‘ Words cannot describe the bitterness and 
indignation of the British and Italian officials of the 
plebiscite” (Times). In some places “ British and 
Italian officers in the execution of their duty, find 
themselves compelled to organise Plebiscite Police 
against the insurgents openly backed by the French” 
(Times). ‘“* The French are arresting Germans carrying 
arms . . . although they are overlooking Polish armed 
patrols. stationed at every cross road” (Times). The 
Polish frontier is officially “closed’’ to prevent the 
importation of arms and supplies from Poland ; actually 
it is completely open and the French soldiers are not 
even examining passports. In reply to a_ protest 
addressed by the German Government to the Allies the 
French have sent a Note to Berlin ascribing the rising 
to untruthful statements published in the German 
press, and adding that the Allied troops in Upper 
Silesia are quite capable of handling the situation, which 
s “already greatly improved.” 
* * * 

The “ great improvement,” as far as can be ascer- 
tained on the spot, consists in the fact that the French 
Commander has come to an understanding with the 
insurgents, recognising their effective occupation of 
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the whole country up to the “ Korfanty line ”—which 
is their full claim. General Lerond appears further 
to have expressed the opinion that the Allies should 
now recognise the fait accompli. The Germans have 
for months past alleged that the French have made no 
pretence of impartiality in their administration of the 
plebiscite area, and that large as the German majority 
was it would have been far larger if steps had not been 
taken to prevent the intimidation of German voters 
by armed Polish bands. These allegations have not 
been taken very seriously hitherto, but in the light of 
recent events it seems hardly possible to doubt that 
they were well founded. Evidently the situation calls 
for very prompt action on the part of the British and 
Italian Governments. It may be impossible to send 
British troops from the Rhine to Eastern Europe, but 
if so, and if the French decline to enforce the authority 
and the decisions of the Supreme Council, then clearly 
the Germans will have to be permitted todo so. Recog- 
nition of the fait accompli, as the chief conspirator so 
naively proposes, would not only be the deathblow to 
the prestige of Great Britain in Eastern Europe, but it 
would create a situation of the most dangerous character 
imaginable. Within a few years Germany would be 
able to make war on Poland and retake Upper Silesia 
with the moral support of the whole world outside 
Paris. It is clear that in Upper Silesia the ‘* Entente ”’ 
no longer exists, it is broken in pieces; the question 
is whether it is to be broken in London and Paris as 
well. 
* * * 

The debates in the House of Commons on the “ Safe- 
guarding of Industries’ resolutions have produced 
a good deal of the old nonsense of the “ Tariff Reform ” 
days—including some “nonsense upon stilts’ among 
the more “ patriotic,’ Protectionists. Incidentally, 
they produced a most ingenious and plausible speech 
from Sir Alfred Mond, who reconciled the Government’s 
proposals with the doctrines of all the great Free 
Traders from Adam Smith down to himself. Never- 
theless, his opponents, one after another, were able to 
expose the hollowness of this plan of “ safeguarding,”’ 
as well as its follies and dangers. The key industries, 
which it is proposed to protect by a 33} per cent. 
customs duty, comprise an astounding variety of articles 
from optical glass to “hosiery latch needles.” They 
are not ‘“‘key”’ industries at all in any rational sense ; 
our real ‘“‘key’”’ industries, as Mr. Asquith pointed out, 
are agriculture, coal, textiles, engineering, shipbuilding. 
As for dumping, we have no objection (and nor has 
any reasonable Free Trader) to taking measures against 
it, if and when it really threatens our interests. At 
present, apart from the fact that there seems to be no 
exact agreement among Ministers as to the meaning 
of the dumping they propose to prevent, there is no 
evidence that any sort of dumping process really 
threatens us, or that these preventive methods will do 
us any good. The inevitable effects of the whole scheme 
will be to raise the prices of a number of articles, and 
to put further obstacles in the way of the recovery of 
international trade. It will also establish firmly the 
dangerous policy of Government control. How mis- 
chievous that could be we learned during the war— 
and Mr. Lloyd George himself constantly reminds us 
of it, when it suits his purpose to do so. And now we 
are not only to have the largest discretionary power 
given to the Board of Trade to remit or impose taxation, 


but we shall find growing up as a regular part of the 
system a corruption of which British officialism has 


hitherto been honourably free. 
* » * 


It is not at all surprising that, at a moment when 
“drastic cuts” in wages are the order of the day, 
the proposal of the Government to relieve Members of 
Parliament of Income Tax on their salaries should have 
aroused a storm of protest. The most striking feature 
of the proposal, however, is not its immorality, but its 
unqualified stupidity. Certainly, in principle, it is 
very difficult to defend—as is any special exemption 
from taxation—but in practice it cannot be defended 
at all. The ostensible object of the proposal is to 
relieve the very “ difficult financial position of certain 
members”; but the 77 poorest members of the 
House of Commons are already exempt from income 
tax, while 89 others pay only £6 15s. In short, the 
proposal would not appreciably benefit anyone save 
the well-to-do members—the millionaire would save 
£81 a year. These facts were not only available to 
the Government but were staring them in the face, in 
the report of the Select Committee upon whose recom- 
mendations they were ostensibly acting. And the 
right honourable gentleman who devised this remark- 
able proposal is the right honourable gentleman who 
has been in charge of the whole of the nation’s finance, 
during the past two years! It is as well perhaps that 
we should have an opportunity of realising occasionally 
the calibre of the intelligence with which we are ruled. 

* * * 

We are glad that Sir Drummond Fraser, the recently 
appointed Organiser for the Ter Meulen credit scheme, 
is making some progress with his preparations. He 
has just issued in the form of a sixpenny pamphlet, 
under the title of “ International Credits,” a very 
clear explanation of the scheme, which should be wel- 
comed by all who are interested in the restoration of 
our own and European trade. The object of the Ter 
Meulen scheme, to which we have frequently made 
reference in these columns, is “ to facilitate the import 
of raw materials and primary necessaries” to countries 
like Austria, by enabling importers to offer collateral 
security for credit granted by foreign exporters. This 
collateral takes the form of bonds (redeemable in from 
five to ten years) issued to the importer by his own 
Government, and backed by gold-bearing assets. Such 
assets may be customs duties, or State railways or 
monopolies or forests, and their value will be settled 
and the issue of the bonds authorised by an Interna- 
tional Commission appointed by the League of Nations. 
The International Commission will also have to give 
its approval of each transaction in which the issue of 
the Ter Meulen bonds is involved. If the importer 
pays up in full at the proper time, the bonds will be 
returned by the exporter through him to his Govern- 
ment. If there is default, the exporter may either 
hold the bonds as an investment or sell them; but 
in this latter case he must first offer them to the issuing 
Government for redemption. The scheme, it should 
be observed, supplements, and does not supplant, 
other export credit arrangements, such as those already 
made by the British and French Governments. Nor, 
of course, does it interfere with traders who can, and 
wish to, carry on business in the ordinary way without 
it. But such traders are unhappily but few, and we 
hope that the Governments of some of the ruined 
States in Central Europe will lose no time in applying 
for an issue of bonds. It is claimed—justly, we think 
—for this plan that it has the great advantage of 
flexibility. It does not put a large sum of money all 
at once into the hands of a borrowing country, but 
provides a “ reservoir of credit,” which can be drawn 
from when required, and which, so long as it is not 
drawn from, is no expense to the borrowing State. 
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The industrial crisis has this week taken a much 

ver turn. The attempts to divert coal from one 
part of the country to another, and still more to import 
coal from abroad, have led to trouble both at the water- 
side and on the railways. So far this trouble has been 
confined to a few areas; but as the Government is 
clearly determined to import coal on a considerably 
larger scale, it is likely to spread. The Glasgow dockers 
are on strike with the official backing of their Union 
on account of the introduction of non-union labour to 
handle coal supplies which they refuse to touch. Rail- 
waymen in Glasgow and elsewhere have been suspended 
for refusal to work coal unloaded by non-union labour. 
The Executive of the Transport Workers’ Federation 
has issued a manifesto urging its members not to handle 
any coal supplies which are being brought in from 
outside, and by the time these notes appear the 
Executive of the National Union of Railwaymen will 
probably also have declared its attitude upon the 
question. It has already announced that the full 
strength of the Union will be employed in order to 
secure the reinstatement of the men who have been 
suspended. Serious trouble has arisen also at the 
L.C.C. power station at Greenwich, where electricians, 
enginemen and labourers have refused to work with 
coal discharged by non-union labour. Here again 
suspensions have followed, and there is a threat that 
the dispute may be extended as a result. The Govern- 
ment, with its customary heroism, is adopting what it 
terms “a firm attitude.” It is difficult to foresee how 
the situation is likely to develop; but there is no 
doubt that the calling off of the Triple Alliance strike 
last month was followed by a revulsion of feeling, 
which now makes large sections of the railwaymen 
and transport workers anxious to take action on the 
miners’ behalf. 


x * * 


_ A further complication has been introduced into the 
industrial struggle this week by the outbreak of a serious 
dispute in the shipping industry. The ships’ cooks and 
stewards have refused to accept the reductions in wages 
demanded by the Shipping Federation, and are on 
strike in all the ports. The National Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union has accepted the reductions; but 
already its members in Glasgow have struck unofficially 
and similar action is threatened by the seamen in other 
ap The General Secretary, Mr. Havelock Wilson, 
has instructed his members to “ carry on”; but there 
is great reluctance on the part of the seamen to go to 
sea with non-union stewards, who have been signed on 
at the reduced rates of wages; and ships are being 
held up in a number of ports. As big seamen’s 
strikes are also in progress in the United States and 
in Norway, the movement may possibly take on an 
international character. The attitude of the Sailors’ 
and. Firemen’s Union, however, makes it difficult to 
estimate the situation. Mr. Havelock Wilson and 
other leaders of the Union have long been very much 
out of sympathy with the general policy of the Labour 
movement, and the whole dispute may develop into a 
Serious internecine struggle within the Trade Union 
movement itself, complicated by the existence of a 
rival union of seafarers, the British Seafarers’ Union, 
which is not a party to the agreement for reduced 
wages signed by the Sailors’ and Firemen’s leaders. 
ok * * 

The sporadic arrests and prosecutions of Communist 
leaders and speakers which have been proceeding during 
the past few months have been followed by what seems 
to be a determined campaign against the Communist 
organisations throughout the country. Arrests are 
taking place almost every day ; aal tae week’s raid 


upon the Communist Party’s headquarters has been 
followed by the refusal of bail to the secretary, Mr. 
Inkpin, who was arrested at the time of the raid. 





It is stated that numerous warrants are out for the 
arrest of others of the more important Communist 
leaders. Most of the Communist propaganda is foolish 
stuff based on a complete misapprehension of the 
situation of this country and of the state of mind of 
the British workers; but it is perfectly clear that 
Communists are being arrested almost every day for 
speeches which, if they were made by anyone except 
a Communist, would not for a moment be treated as 
grounds for proceedings. It seems to be almost enough 
for it to be stated that a speech was made under the 
auspices of the Communist Party to secure a conviction. 
If the Government supposes that proceedings of this 
sort are likely to have any other effect than the 
strengthening of the Communist movement, it is 
certainly very seriously mistaken. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: There will be no 
further negotiations between Ulster and Sinn Fein until 
after the ae But, in Sir James Craig’s expressive 
phrase, “the ice is broken,” and the breaking of 
it is the most hopeful and most important development 
in Irish politics since the Union. Nationalists have 
often gone hat in hand to Ulster; never in living 
memory has a Northern leader made even an approach 
to Irishmen. And Sinn Fein has all the more cause 
for rejoicing, in that Sir James Craig justifies his new 
departure in terms of the policy of Ireland towards 
British politicians. He took action, he said, at Anahilt, 
to show “ amateur peace-makers and amateur meddlers 
with Ulster’s affairs ’’ that he alone is entitled to speak 
for the six counties, and that he will not tolerate any 
attempt to make them a “ shuttle-cock in English and 
Irish political affairs.” In plain language, Sir James 
Craig, suspecting, not without reason, that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s latest manceuvres foreshadowed a deal with 
Sinn Fein at Ulster’s expense, preferred to approach 
Mr. De Valera on his own account.’ Whatever the 
two Irishmen may have differed about, it is safe guessing 
that they were at one in their view of the defects of the 
Partition Act. Northern Unionists have not yet 
admitted in public that the machinery of the Act is 
impossible ; but in private no effort is made to disguise 
the fact that to work the scheme as it is would mean 
bankruptcy for the Six counties. 

+ * * 


Partition, in the Carsonite sense of an Ulster divorced 
from Ireland to cling more tightly to England, is no 
longer advocated by anyone. The only real matter of 
controversy is whether the Council of Ireland which 
the Act sets up does or does not provide the means of 
preventing partition. Sir James Craig contends that 
it does. Sinn Fein denies this, and puts forward the 
additional objection that to enter the Council would 
mean for its adherents acceptance of the principle of 
England’s right to frame an Irish constitution. The 
Ulster Nationalist candidates are endeavouring to build 
a bridge between Sinn Feiners and Unionists, by urging 
that after the polls the elected representatives of North 
and South should meet in a Constituent Assembly to 
devise a settlement. A Constituent Assembly has this 
advantage over the Council of Ireland in that Republi- 
cans could enter it without any sacrifice of principle, 
while Ulster, if it failed, would be as free as she is now 
to work her separate Northern Parliament. At the 
same time, Englishmen should not imagine that “ all 
is over bar the shouting.” At the best only a beginning 
has been made, though it is true that to have made a 
beginning is to have conquered the worst difficulty. 
Sir James Craig, it is clear, has come to see that for 
their own sake North and South must find a way out. 
He has yet to persuade his followers to see it, and the 
better one knows Ulster the more keenly one realises 
the magnitude of the task. It is not merely a question 
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of reversing the policy of the last ten years, but of over- 
coming the antagonisms and misunderstandings which 
for over a century have poisoned the relations between 
Ulster and Ireland. 


* * * 


PouiTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—From the last General 
Election to his recantation in Kent, how many open 
meetings have been addressed by the Prime Minister ? 

I observe that at Maidstone he compared himself to Daniel in the 
lions’ den, and in the sense that the meeting-place was as firmly 
barred as a zoological cage, the illustration might pass. Even so, 
it is something to find Mr. Lloyd George enabled at last to break 
loose from his long succession of semi-private functions in order 
to face his fellow-citizens in the mass. But the country is still 
waiting to make the acquaintance of certain other members of 
the Government, many of whom to this day are as much strangers 
to the public outside the walls of Parliament as if the old and 
stimulating practice of platform contact between rulers and 
ruled had never existed. 
* * * 

Some time ago I had occasion in this column to relate the 
instructive experience of a popular Liberal Coalitionist who, on 
visiting his people, was told by one of them, “ We'll gang wi’ 
you to hell if you like, but you’re no to bunker us into Toryism.” 
Not quite so vigorously, perhaps, but in essence this is what 
many of the Liberal Coalitionists in Parliament are now saying 
to Mr. Lloyd George. Their chagrin at recent developments is 
the more pronounced because their hopes of escape from the 
bunkering process had been encouraged by the long delay in 
proceeding with the anti-dumping resolutions. To be reprieved, 
and then to be trapped after all !—there has been nothing like 
it since the Cat and Mouse Act. 

* * * 


It is not only on one question that there is a fear of betrayal 
or, rather, of retrogression beyond recall—for it is difficult to 
believe that any intelligent politician can have accompanied 
Mr. Lloyd George so far without having long ago foreseen where 
the journey was to end. As might be expected, Coalitionists 
who sit for mining areas have been particularly incensed by the 
determination of their leaders to twist the coal dispute into a 
political stunt. If, in consequence of this manceuvre, a clean 
sweep should be made of Coalitionism in the mining constitu- 
encies at the next election, the Members thus sacrificed will be 
left to draw such comfort as they can from the reflection that 
what their chief expects to lose on the industrial swings he hopes 
to get back on the middle-class roundabouts. To this doubtful 
source of consolation I would add another, perhaps equally 
dubious—that in any event, and altogether apart from tactics, 
now or hereafter, those seats are already as good as gone. 

ok * + 

All this, of course, is clearly envisaged by the Prime Minister. 
Hence his quickened pace towards the Right, no longer in a zig- 
zag course, but in a swift and undeviating curve. Hence also, 
if I am not mistaken, the encouraging hand held out to the 
performer, now by Lord Derby and again by Mr. Chamberlain— 
in both instances, I believe, after personal consultation with 
their protégé. What the latter foresees is that within two years, 
or possibly within a few months, the number of Liberal 
Coalitionists in Parliament will be so small that, if only to dis- 
count their insignificance, it will be necessary to fuse them with 
their Conservative allies, probably under the common name of 
Coalitionists. As Mr. Chamberlain has pointed out, it is the 
evolution of the Liberal Unionists over again—first as unqualified 
Liberals, next as Liberal Unionists, then as Unionists pure and 
simple. One might carry the parallel further, even to the 
separate Whips, then as now, the separate organisations in the 
country, and the acquisition of separate and distinctive news- 
papers (that, I believe, was the present Lord Selborne’s special 
job), all ending in complete and unprotesting absorption. 

* * Oo 


Is this a Government of Sir John Gorsts? I acquit his 
Majesty’s present Ministers of the devil-may-care wit associated 
with that ironic memory, but after Mr. Baldwin’s mocking 
speech the other night on the key industries resolutions, of which, 
as President of the Board of Trade, he is supposed to be in charge, 
the open cynicism of the old placeman might be said to have 
come into fashion again. There are others, including Sir Alfred 
Mond and Mr. Hilton Young and, most disconcerting of all, the 
earnest-minded Mr. Edward Wood, who one day announced his 
reluctant conversion to a condemnatory view of the Government’s 
conduct in Ireland, and a day or two later meekly accepted the 
muzzle of an Under-Secretaryship. 





THE FIGHT TO A FINISH 


HE failure of the Triple Alliance, four weeks ago, 
to throw all its forces into the scale on the 
side of the miners was a national disaster. 

For the Labour movement it was a humiliation, for the 
miners themselves it was a set-back, but for the country 
it was a profound misfortune. This conclusion ma 

to some sound paradoxical, but we believe that it is the 
conclusion to which dispassionate observers must every 
day be more and more irresistibly driven. For if the 
Triple Alliance had come out, and with it practically 
the whole of the Trade Union forces of the country, 
the dispute would have been settled within a few days, 
and the nation would have been saved from the creeping 
economic paralysis which has already inflicted incaleu- 
lable loss and suffering upon the whole community, and 
which grows worse from hour to hour. Moreover, the 
settlement would almost certainly have been a just and 
reasonable one, for neither the Government nor the 
miners could have afforded to be intransigent ; the one 
side would have had to bow to the views of the House 
of Commons, the other to the views of their fellow 
Trade Unionists. But, instead, the dispute has drifted 
on from week to week, and there is still not only no 
prospect of a settlement, but no sign of an attempt— 
save unofficial attempts—to discover any way at all 
out of the deadlock. 

The attitude of the Government is amazing. In face 
of a situation in which the whole industry of the country 
is rapidly coming to a standstill, and which directly and 
indirectly is costing us millions a day, it professes to 
recognise no duty saving that of “standing aside.” 
When the Prime Minister is asked whether he has 
considered the proposal put forward by Sir William 
Beveridge, he replies that he has not had time to read it. 
When he is asked his opinion of Lord Weir’s memor- 
andum, he replies that it would be inadvisable to express 
any. Such an attitude in such ‘a situation would be 
inexplicable, if the speeches of leading members of the 
Government outside Parliament did not provide a key 
to the puzzle. We refer to such utterances as those 
of the Prime Minister and the Lord Chancellor last 
Saturday and of Mr. Chamberlain a few days earlier. 
In these there was scarcely a pretence of a conciliatory 
or even of a judicial standpoint. Their whole tenor 
was provocative and partisan. Let anyone who ques- 
tions that statement set the report of any one of these 
speeches side by side with, say, a leading article in the 
Times on the same subject. The conclusion, as the 
Times itself has hinted, is irresistible, that the inactivity 
of the Government is a matter not of mere idleness or 
indifference, but of definite policy. It proposes to 
“wait and see ’—while the miners tighten their belts. 
It could reopen negotiations to-morrow if it chose, 
but it does not choose. 

The ideas behind the Government policy are simple 
and understandable enough. They are ideas which 
have been prevalent amongst an influentisl group of 
employers for a long time past. Crudely expressed— 
as they properly may be, since crudity of thought is 
their main feature—they amount to this: ‘“ Wages are 
too high, they must come down; sooner or later we shall 
have to fight, why not fight now and get it over ? 
It is, of course, a policy of force pure and simple, but 
we need not complain of it on that ground—certainly 
the miners are not likely to do so—for its primary 
fallacies are not ethical but quite practical. It ignores 
three factors: first, that the miners have a good many 
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holes left in their belts, and are quite ‘capable of main- 
taining an unbroken front for another couple of months 
at least; second, that if the struggle goes on, other 
sections of the Trade Union movement will almost 
inevitably be drawn into it ; third—and by far the most 
jmportant—that no settlement achieved on the basis 
of a “ fight to a finish” can possibly be satisfactory. 
In short, it is an insane policy which, whatever may come 
of it, cannot fail to have results disastrous to the 
economic life and welfare of the community, and we 
cannot believe that it would ever have been embarked 
upon on economic grounds. Behind it is the hope— 
destined, we are convinced, to be disappointed—of 
making political capital out of the appearance of a 
“ class-war.” That such a hope and such a point of 
view should exist at all is the most distressing and the 
most ominous feature of the whole situation. 

The only gleam of light visible at the moment is that 
presently the rank and file of the House of Commons 
may insist once more on taking matters into their own 
hands. But what, it may be asked, can they do? 
What basis can they possibly suggest which would 
offer any prospect of a settlement? The answer is, 
of course, that they are not competent and that it is 
not their business to devise or propose any scheme 
whatever. But it most emphatically is their business 
to see that those who are competent to discuss and 
work out a practical basis of settlement should be 
offered an opportunity of doing something more than 
address letters to the Times. One of the primary 
factors in the situation is that whilst the miners are in 
a very determined mood—and so far as the Government 
is concerned, a very distrustful and angry mood—they 
are not in the least in an unreasonable mood. They 
recognise the necessity for some reduction of wages, and 
they are obviously not only willing but anxious to 
discuss the situation with anyone who is prepared to 
offer them a fair deal, and to recognise, as public opinion 
has already recognised, that the owners’ proposals as they 
stand cannot form the basis of a tolerable settlement. 
With such men as Sir Arthur Duckham, Sir Richard 
Redmayne, Lord Weir, Sir Josiah Stamp, and Sir 
William Beveridge, the miners’ leaders would unques- 
tionably be prepared to enter into serious, and almost 
certainly fruitful, negotiations. But so far the Govern- 
ment has not only failed to enlist the services of any of 
these eminent gentlemen but has pointedly and 
contemptuously ignored all the suggestions which they 
have put forward. The House of Commons could, 
at least, enforce within twenty-four hours a change of 
attitude in this respect. 

Lord Weir’s memorandum is an exceedingly able 
and interesting analysis of the problem. Without 
committing ourselves to any agreement either with his 
observations or with his proposals, we may suggest 
that in a sense they go nearer to the root of the whole 
matter than anything else that has yet appeared, and 
that they obviously offer a basis for discussion—though 
some of the discussion might be somewhat heated ! 
Lord Weir points out that no conceivable reduction of 
wages can possibly avail by itself to remedy the present 
situation in the coal industry. He argues that, while 
there must be some reduction, the reduction which the 
men have already offered to accept ought to be suf- 
ficient, and that the crux of the whole situation lies 
in the necessity for cheaper production, to be secured 
by the closing of uneconomic pits, less inefficiency on 
the part of the management, and greater individual 
output on the part of the men. He estimates that by a 





mere return to the standard of efficiency which obtained 
in the industry in 1918 the cost of coal might be reduced 
by no less than 15s. per ton, or nearly 40 per cent. 
Of this estimated saving 3s. 8d. is dependent upon a 
return to the 8-hour shift. Whether this is necessary 
or possible, and whether it is to be preferred to a further 
reduction of wages, are clearly questions on which the 
miners will have a great deal to say, but why should 
they not be given the opportunity of saying it? It 
would be most unwise, says Mr. Evan Williams, to raise 
so “controversial” an issue. But any discussion 
however “ controversial” is better than the policy of 
sullen silence. Lord Weir throws upon the men the 
main burden of extricating the industry from its 
present very difficult situation; but however unfair or 
disputable his propositions may be, theyare all obviously 
dispassionate and worthy of discussion. There are 
various other questions, such as the vital question of 
district variations, with which he does not deal at all. 
But the point is not whether he has solved the problem 
—for certainly he has not; but whether negotiations are 
possible on the businesslike basis and in the cool busi- 
nesslike temper of his memorandum—and certainly 
they are. 

But to return to what we have said is the most 
important factor of all. There can be no prospect at 
all of a satisfactory settlement, until it is clearly recog- 
nised by the owners and by the Government and by 
everybody concerned, that a peace, which does not 
command the genuine assent of the miners, will be no 
peace at all. The whole policy of a “ fight to a finish ” 
is a policy of suicide. If the miners are beaten back 
to the pits by starvation, there will be no hope for the 
coal industry. And what applies to the mines applies 
to the whole industria] situation. The “ordeal by 
battle” is not wrong, it is irrelevant; it can settle 
nothing and achieve nothing. The central problem of 
industry to-day is a problem not of wages but of output, 
not of force but of reason and good will. The universal 
education and industrial organisation of the working 
class have produced two simultaneous effects: they 
have made force useless, and they have made reason 
possible. Everyone is agreed that the efficiency of 
industry depends mainly on the good will of the workers. 
There are those who hold that that good will can never 
again be created, until the whole system of private 
enterprise has been replaced by some system of common 
or social ownership of all the means of production. 
Whether they are right or wrong only the future can 
show, but this much is plain and certain, that the 
willing agreement, and not the submission, of the 
workers is the first condition of successful industrial 
enterprise of any kind in a modern democratic State. 
To attempt to organise production on the basis of a 
discontented or beaten army of wage-earners is the 
most hopeless proposition that any rational being 
could conceive. “Czvitalism’’ must win not, perhaps, 
the loyalty but at least the trust and respect of the 
educated proletariat, or it is doomed either to gradual 
decay or to catastrophic destruction. We do not 
suppose that these propositions will be questioned by 
a single reader of these lines. Yet in practice, only 
too obviously, they are not recognised by those who at 
present control the political and economic destinies 
of this country. We believe that the present coal 
dispute, however it may end, will mark an era in the 
industrial history of Great Britain. The eyes of the 
Government seem to be fixed upon the prospects of the 
next election; what is really at stake is the whole 
future of British industry. 
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TAXATION IN GERMANY 


‘ , y ITH the acceptance of the Ultimatum by the 
Reichstag there is likely to be an increased 
attention given in the Allied countries to 
the details of the public finances of Germany. In 
particular we may expect a revival of interest in a 
question which has played a prominent part in the 
controversies of the past few months—the question of 
the burden of taxation in Germany. Mr. Lloyd George, 
it will be remembered, addressing Dr. von Simons last 
March on behalf of the Allied Governments, complained 
that the taxes imposed on the German people in their 
Budget cut a very poor figure beside those of France 
and of this country. He spoke on the authority of a 
report made by the Allied “ experts,” and he voiced 
what was undoubtedly—and still is—a widely-held 
view. It will be worth while—not in order to make 
out a case, but simply to elucidate the facts—to examine 
this question in a little detail. 

The German ordinary Budget for the last financial 
year, on which the report was based, balanced at just 
under 40,000 million marks (if supplementary Budgets 
are taken into account, the figure is 44,400 millions). 
By taking together all the taxes which went into the 
revenue, direct and indirect, recurring and non-recurring, 
but excluding local taxes, it was possible to show a 
burden per head of population in Germany of 599 (paper) 
marks, as against 390 (paper) francs per head in France, 
200 lire in Italy and £22 in the United Kingdom. 
(The increase in the Budget for the current year would 
bring the 599 marks up to somewhere about 630, but 
for our present purpose it will be convenient to keep 
to the original figures.) The experts, however, insisted 
on certain qualifications that must be attached to any 
such comparisons as these. It is, for instance, obviously 
wrong to suppose that by merely multiplying £22 by 
240 (the rate of exchange between London and Berlin), 
and saying that while a German pays 599 marks in 
taxation an Englishman pays 5,280 marks, a true 
picture will be presented. For one thing, the internal 
depreciation does not correspond at all with the foreign 
rate of exchange. For another thing, the local taxes 
or rates, which are excluded from this comparison, 
may make a considerable difference; and this will 
especially be the case as between France and Italy on 
the one side and Germany or the United Kingdom on 
the other. Furthermore, it is necessary, in order to 
appreciate the true burden, to look at the average 
income per head as well as the average taxation per 


If we take the estimates of internal income arrived 
at by the Allied experts, we get an income per head of 
£120 in this country, of 3,600 francs in France, and 
4,575 marks in Germany. These figures, again, are 
not easily reducible to a common basis; _ but it is at 
least clear, having regard to the purchasing power of 
the £1, the franc and the mark, in their respective 
countries, that the German is enormously the poorest 
of the three. If we take the estimate made by the 
German Minister of Finance of the national income of 
Germany, we get 233} gold or 2,833 paper marks as 
the income per head of population, instead of the Allied 
figure of 4,575 marks. Moreover, according to the 
official German estimate of taxation, which includes 
local as well as national taxes, the burden per head is 
758 marks, as against the Allied figure of 599 marks. 
According, therefore, to the German calculation the 
German taxpayer pays 82 per cent. of his income to 
the State (as compared with the British taxpayer’s 
19 per cent.), but according to the Allied calculation he 
pays only 18 per cent. The true figure may lie some- 








where between the two, possibly rather nearer the 
German estimate. 

So far as Germany’s direct taxes are concerned, the 
Allies have made no complaint. Their experts, indeed, 
suggested in their report that it might presently be 
found desirable, in the interest both of Germany and 
of her creditors, to reduce some of them, particularly 
those which press heavily on industry and commerce, 
They have, however, raised objections to the smallness 
of the revenue collected from customs and consumptions 
duties, and have drawn unfavourable comparisons 
between the amounts contributed to the German and 
the Allied exchequers by beer, wines and spirits, tobacco, 
sugar and other articles. The Germans have a number 
of answers to this, the most cogent being the enormously 
decreased power of consumption of the German people, 
It seems clear—and our own recent experience has 
proved it—that to increase the taxation on articles of 
food and drink is not always the most certain way of 
increasing the revenue. Nevertheless, the new German 
Budget shows an increase under these heads: the yield 
of Customs and consumption taxes is estimated at 
10,589 million marks, as against 9,147 millions last year. 
In any case, it does not appear either justifiable or 
sensible for the Allies to attempt to force their own 
particular views about indirect taxation upon the 
Germans. Conditions and national habits are too 
dissimilar. 

We have not, so far, any very exact information as to 
the difficulties of the German Government in the 
collection of the various taxes. But there are certainly 
substantial losses. There is, for example, an enormous 
amount of smuggling of brandy, tobacco and coffee, 
owing to the unsettled state of the German frontiers. 
The yield of the emergency capital levy, again, has fallen 
short of expectations, because it is paid on an assessment 
made in 1919, since when the currency has heavily 
declined and capital values have risen proportionately. 
As for the income-tax, this is now a Reich and nota 
State tax, as formerly, and the new machinery has not 
yet had time to get into full working order. 


So far as we can draw any summary conclusions, they 
are these. Comparisons between the condition of Germany 
and that of our own or other countries, based on financial 
statistics, are not at present of any great value. It is 
fairly clear that the vast majority of the German people 
are very heavily taxed and subjected to an extremely 
low standard of living. On the other hand, it is by no 
means clear that the richer classes, and in particular the 
profiteers, the nouveaua riches, are being made to pay 
on anything like the scale on which they have to pay 
in Great Britain. The incidence of taxation in Germany 
appears to be very uneven. This is not to be ascribed, 
we imagine, to any lack of will on the part of the Ger- 
man Government but simply to the absence of adequate 
machinery for assessment and for the prevention of 
evasion. Our own income-tax machinery is, it must 
be remembered, the product of the experience of a couple 
of generations and has only become thoroughly efficient 
during the past decade or so. Such machinery, involvi 
the organisation and training of thousands of offici 
accountants and clerks, cannot be created in a night 
orina year. We know how the proposal in this country 
to tax war wealth broke down mainly on the question 
not of willingness but of practicability. Germany 
has still to solve for herself the problem of efficient and 
productive direct taxation. Her acceptance of the 
Allied ultimatum will offer an immense stimulus towards 
the finding of the solution, but in the meantime it is 
useless to attempt to make close comparisons between 
her financial system and our own. She has undertaken 
to pay certain annual sums to the Allies by way of 
reparations, sums so large that their collection is bound 
to lead to a severe internal struggle over the incidence of 
the burden. But that struggle is entirely her own affair. 
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“A SACRED TRUST” 


CCORDING to the Covenant the well-being and 
A development of the natives in African territory 
is ““a sacred trust of civilisation.” But Kenya 
Colony, formerly British East Africa, is not a mandated 
territory, and so, perhaps, it may be urged that the 
principle of the “sacred trust” does not apply there. 
Certainly it is not being applied. We have more than 
once in these columns called attention to the fact that 
the present administration of Kenya under its Governor, 
General Northey, by introducing forced labour and con- 
niving at the economic exploitation of the native, has set 
up a system of colonial administration completely opposed 
to the methods of government that the British Empire 
has previously professed. The Colonial Office, which 
allowed General Northey to introduce legislation giving 
the Administration power to exact compulsory labour from 
the native for nearly a quarter of each year, has within 
the last few weeks sanctioned another of his proposals, 
which shows that on the east coast of Africa the appetite 
for “ economic imperialism ” grows with eating. 

East Africa, like most places in the world, has, since 
1914, been afflicted with a currency problem. When the 
war broke out, East Africa had a rupee coinage, and the 
rupee was legal tender at 15 to the £ sterling. During the 
war the relative value of the rupee to the £ rose enormously, 
and eventually, in East Africa as in India, the Government 
fixed the rate of exchange at 10 rupees to the £ sterling. 
The rupee, in fact, became a florin, and a subsidiary coinage 
of cents was introduced on the basis of 100 cents to the 
rupee. Thus the 50 cent piece was the equivalent of a 
shilling and the 25 cent piece the equivalent of sixpence. 
So long as the exchange value of the rupee rose—it rose 
at one time to 2s. 10d.—and the prices of commodities 
also rose, the European planter who sold his produce in 
Europe was content to see the rupee “ stabilised” at 2s., 
because, as the manager of one of the chief banks in Kenya 
Colony put it, “sisal and coffee producers obtained more 
rupees here for their produce with exchange at 2s, than 
they did before the war when exchange was ls. 4d.” But 
some time after the end of the war, the exchange value of 
the rupee began to fall; in September, 1920, it had already 
fallen below 2s., and to-day it stands somewhere about 
1s. 4d. At the same time, the prices of commodities in 
the European market came down with a run, and a cry went 
up from the East African settler that with the rupee fixed 
at a florin, with high wages and low prices, his profits had 
vanished and ruin stared him in the face. “To such a 
state of chaos have the varying decrees from home reduced 
our currency here,” wrote the spokesman of the European 
producers, “that unless drastic steps are immediately 
taken to put things on a just and stable basis, fair to all 
parties in this Colony, inevitable ruin will be the result, 
and what promised a short time ago to be a fair inheritance 
for the Empire will become again a desert waste. . . .” 


The Administration was not deaf to this cry. It appointed 
a “ Currency Committee ” to “‘ devise means of introducing 
such currency on a sterling basis, at the earliest possible 
date, as will make the shilling or a coin of similar low 
denomination the standard coin.” This committee con- 
sisted of eleven representatives of the European com- 
munity, two of the Indian community, and five officials. 
The only person to speak for the African native community 
on the committee was the Chief Native Commissioner, a 
Government official. When it is remembered that the 
native African community numbers nearly 8,000,000, the 
Indian community about 17,000, and the European com- 
munity under 10,000, it can hardly be said that the repre- 
sentation on the committee was “fair to all parties in 
this Colony.” This possibly accounts for the fact that 
the drastic steps with regard to the currency which the 
committee recommended, and which have now been 


adopted by the Administration and sanctioned by the 
Colonial Office, are also not remarkable for fairness to all 
parties in the Colony. 

The committee recommended that the currency of the 
Colony should be placed upon a sterling basis of “ pounds, 
shillings, and cents.” The sovereign was to be the standard 
coin,and a subsidiary coinage of shillings and cents on the 
basis of 100 cents for a shilling was to be introduced. So 
far there is nothing remarkable in the proposals; it is 
with regard to the redemption of the existing currency 
that the settlers’ curious idea of fairness shows itself. The 
committee proposed that the rupee should be redeemed 
on the basis of two shillings for a rupee, that existing 50 cent 
and 25 cent pieces “and the 10 cent, 5 cent, and 1 cent 
pieces held by banks or any others in large quantities ’’ should 
be redeemed at the same rate, but that the bulk of the 
10 cent, 5 cent and 1 cent coins which, as the committee 
naively remarks, are “‘ held by natives,” should not be 
redeemed at all but marked down to half their present 
value. The effect of these recommendations is, therefore, 
that the European community, whose money is held either 
in the form of rupees or in the banks, will obtain 2s. in 
the new coinage for every rupee or 100 cents which it held 
in the old; but the native African community, which 
holds the bulk of the small subsidiary coinage, will obtain 
only 1s. in the new coinage for every 100 cents which it 
held in the old. The committee itself seems to realise 
that some excuse is necessary for this amazing piece of 
discrimination, for it argues that “ the actual depreciation 
in purchasing value in native markets (of the coins held 
by natives) would take place so slowly that the native 
would suffer little wrong.” The value of the argument 
can be gauged by the following reflection: On the day 
after these proposals are put into force the black man, 
who goes to an Indian shop to buy imported goods, will 
have to give 100 cents of the money which he possessed 
on the previous day for each shilling of the price of the 
goods, but the white man will have to give only 50 cents 
of the money possessed by him ‘on the previous day 
for each shilling of the price of the goods. And the 
amount of money in native hands to be affected in this way 
is not negligible, for the 10 cent, 5 cent and 1 cent pieces 
in circulation amount in value to about one and a half 
million rupees. 

General Northey and his Administration adopted the 
recommendations of the committee and forwarded them 
for the approval of the Secretary of State. The Colonial 
Office sanctioned them with unimportant exceptions. 
The white man’s wealth or savings, which he holds in the 
form of rupees, is to be redeemed at its present value; the 
black man’s savings, which he holds in the form of small 
subsidiary coins, are to be written down to half their 
present value. Surely there cannot be a more contemptible 
episode in all the history of the rule of subject races by 
white men. And the disquieting feature of the incident 
is that it is only part of the persistent campaign in East 
Africa for the white settler to obtain cheap black labour 
with the help of the Administration. The change from 
the rupee to the new coinage is being used, among other 
things, to lower the native’s wage. For instance, even 
before the proposals were approved, one finds a planters’ 
association passing a resolution which pledges all its members 
to pay their labour in shillings and pence at the rate of 
ls. 6d. to the rupee—“e¢.g., to give a boy, now receiving 
Rs. 5, 7s. 6d. Failing the introduction of a sufficient 
number of shillings by that date he would be paid Rs. 4 
(as being the nearest convenient sum to 7s. 6d.).” Here 
at a stroke is a 25 per cent. reduction of wages, but even 
the reduction is not so significant a fact as the actual rate 
of wage revealed by these figures, About two years ago 
we published an article in which the average rate of pre-war 
wages was quoted as “2d. or 3d. a day,” and a repre- 
sentative of the settlers objected on the ground that the 
average pay had risen to “ about 10d. a day.” Yet here 
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we have figures quoted by a planters’ association which 
show that 3d. a day is not an unusual wage, and that at 
a time when prices are still considerably above pre-war 
level. And yet there is talk in East Africa to-day of the 
necessity for a general reduction of native wages by 33} 
per cent. 

We are aware that the position in Kenya Colony is 
extremely difficult, but there can be no possible excuse for 
the way in which the Administration by its acts persistently 
sacrifices the interests of the natives for the economic 
advantage of the European settler. This has happened, 
as we have shown, both in the labour question and in the 
currency question, and it has also happened during the 
last few weeks in a matter of taxation. Two years ago 
the Government proposed to raise the hut tax on natives, 
but the Colonial Office refused to sanction this unless an 
income-tax was imposed on Europeans. The income-tax 
was introduced and the hut tax raised. £80,000 worth of 
income-tax became due for payments at the end of March 
of this year, and a proposal was made in the Legislative 
Council that this should be waived! Nine members of the 
Council voted for and nine against the remission, whereupon 
General Northey, the Governor, gave his casting vote in 
favour of the proposal. But there is no news that General 
Northey has lowered the hut tax. 


STEPHEN RADITCH 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 


N November last a general amnesty was proclaimed by 
I the Jugo-Slav Government in favour of all its subjects 
who were undergoing imprisonment for political 
offences. One of those who came out into the daylight at 
Zagreb, the pretty capital of Croatia, was a little pear- 
shaped man, a middle-aged, extremely short-sighted person, 
with a small, straggling beard, pleasant blue eyes and a 
large forchead—a very learned little man, who started his 
career by obtaining the first place at the famous Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques in Paris. But Stephen Raditch happens 
also to be very much interested in politics and extremely 
impulsive, so that his wife and daughter have often had to 
look after the bookshop, when the Government—that of 
Austria-Hungary and afterwards that of Jugo Slavia—has 
consigned him to prison. He probably expected nothing 
else, for his eloquence—and he is an orator in several 
languages—has frequently carried him along and swept 
him round and round, like a leaf, not only in a direction 
opposite to that which he previously travelled, but flying 
sometimes in the face of the most puissant and august 
authorities. He began, for example, in 1904 to agitate 
against the vast territorial possessions of the Church in 
Croatia; more recently he has identified himself with a 
republican movement among the Croat peasants; so that 
one cannot blame the men who laboriously were striving 
to consolidate Jugo-Slavia—this infant State of Serbs and 
Croats and Slovenes—if, not being Gladstones or Campbell- 
Bannermans, they locked him up. A Croat Peasants’ 
Republic, such as he has been preaching, would involve the 
dissolution of Jugo-Slavia, since a State which is in the act 
of being formed cannot allow itself the luxury of a much- 
enlarged San Marino. Yet when Raditch, whose Peasants’ 
party had always been very small, came out of prison last 
November, he immediately won more than half the seats in 
Croatia, 49 out of 98. He and his party then refused to 
take their places in the Constituent Assembly at Belgrade, 
and it is not surprising that many people, within and outside 
Jugo-Slavia, have looked upon him as an imp of Satan. 
Not only did he decline to come to Belgrade, but with the 
majority of Croatia’s deputies he openly stood out against 
the system of government which the Serbs demanded for 
their own original kingdom and for the larger State in which 
it now is merged. 
There are those who say that the impulsive little man 





has changed his mind so often, that it would be just as well 
to wait until he writes another motto on his banner. But 
Jugo-Slavia cannot afford to wait; if it survives the first 
few years of infancy, we need not be afraid that it will fly 
apart, but just now everything must be done to encourage 
the centripetal forces. It would be grievous if a heavy 
blow were to be struck at this new State by one who has 
always been a patriotic Croat. It would be sad, if he and 
his adherents were to do what will prevent the Croats from 
truly uniting, for a long time, with their brother Serbs, 
For if he continues with his propaganda of the Peasants’ 
Republican Party, he will make this union more and more 
hard to achieve. There are obstacles enough in the two 
people’s different culture and traditions, without the 
addition of any others. Raditch, however, is not one of 
those people who irrevocably make up their minds on any 
subject. In fact, his critics assert that the sentiments which 
he expresses at the end of one of his perfervid orations do 
not in the least tally with what he said at the beginning, 
They have pointed out that his republican ideas did not 
find utterance before the war, and he admits that when he 
heard the cry, “ Long live the Republic !”, at a meeting of 
the Peasants’ party on July 25th, 1918, it came to him asa 
revelation. He accepted it. Four months after this famous 
meeting a Convention was held, with 2,874 delegates, who 
represented some 100,000 people. They pronounced them- 
selves to be Republicans and Jugo-Slavs. At a meeting on 
February 8rd, 1919, 6,882 delegates, speaking on behalf of 
about 200,000 people, resolved to send in a petition for a 
Republic to the Jugo-Slav Government. 

Raditch had founded the Peasants’ party in 1904; alone 
among Croat politicians he had gone to the people. His 
view was that only among the conservative peasants were 
politics regarded as a normal part of life. In politics he 
believed that one should not try to be original, but should 
seek to interpret, as do the peasants, both the living genera- 
tion and the ancestors. He wishes to retain the good 
which has been handed down, for example, the local dress 
and customs, but also to add the good which is the product 
of our time—and only one elderly deputy of his party, out 
of the 49, is opposed to female suffrage. He wishes to 
encourage the development of the Croat people and at 
the same time to preserve the careful, prudent methods, the 
traditions and the customs of the fathers. It is said that 
among these fathers a considerable number have no very 
accurate knowledge of republican institutions. “* Long 
live Mr. Republic ! ” has been heard before now at a political 
meeting in Croatia, while a landowner of my acquaintance 
was asked by two of his aged tenants whether, in the event 
of this republic being established, they should choose as 
President King Peter or the Prince-Regent or King Charles. 
The people are, indeed, to a great extent, illiterate, but they 
are groping towards the light. And they are willing to be 
told by those they trust that they have much to learn as 
to the nature of the light. The republican idea was fanned 
into flame by Raditch’s imprisonment and other causes, 
and he says he is uncertain whether he can now persuade 
them to modify their demands. But if he tells them that 
in his opinion a constitutional monarchy will meet the 
case, they will probably still be willing to accept his view, 
and of late he has been saying that such a monarchy would, 
for the period of transition, not only be acceptable, but 
preferable to a republic. It may very well be that Raditch 
adopted the republican idea with no other purpose than to 
obtain for the peasants the social and economic legislation 
which they would otherwise not have secured. And, after 
all, there was something of a republican nature in Croatia’s 
autonomy under the Magyars. 

It must be remembered that the Serbs are a democratic 
people; they are by their nature in opposition to any 
force, civil or military, which might attempt to make the 
monarchy more absolute. The wisest Serbs do not forget 
that in the peasant lies their principal wealth, and although 
as yet the Serbian Peasants’ Party does not hold many 
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constituencies in the old kingdom, nevertheless it appears 
to have a brighter prospect than any other Serbian party, 
for in that country the revolt against the lawyer-politician 
is likely to be more efficacious than in France or England. 
One may look forward to an understanding between Raditch 
and this Serbian party, which is as yet only eighteen months 
old. 

The most uncertain factors seem to be the hold of Raditch 

over his peasants and over himself. No one doubts but 
that he has the interest of the peasant very much at heart, 
and if he succeeds in improving the peasant’s lot, then that 
grateful giant will presumably not sink again into the sleep 
which he enjoyed when he was under the Habsburgs. 
The circulation of Raditch’s weekly paper Dom (“ The 
Home ”’) has risen from 2,000 before the elections and 9,000 
during the elections to 30,000 at this moment. The peasant 
is making great efforts to raise himself—a case has recently 
been brought to light of a farmer in Zagorija who, as a 
hobby, has taught more than 700 persons to read and write— 
and he perceives that he has been assisted far less by the 
Catholic Church than by the work of Raditch. It is not 
unfair to say that the Church desired, above all things, to 
keep the peasant under her control. If a parish priest was 
disliked by his flock, so a prominent Croatian priest tells me, 
that was all the more reason why the Bishop refused to 
remove him. And the clergy, except for an enlightened 
minority, have been very much opposed to Raditch’s policy 
of democratising the Church. So long ago as 1905 an 
interdict was issued against him, because he was in favour 
of dividing up the Church’s vast estates. He was denounced 
an Antichrist, and this had the effect of causing an 
increased attendance, especially of women, at his meetings, 
for there was much curiosity as to the personal appearance 
of such a creature. In return for his unceasing labours he 
has now secured the peasants’ love and confidence, and 
he can be of immense assistance in the task of building up 
the State. But the question is whether he has got sufficient 
strength of will. With all his qualities of heart and brain 
he has not managed to discard his zigzag impetuosity. 
The peasants, who recognise his talents, ask him to captain 
the ship, but he runs down too often into the cabin and 
leaves the unskilled sailors on the bridge. Down in the 
cabin he is feverishly and with great skill writing a contra- 
diction of a pronouncement he made yesterday. 

Those who are openly sailing in Raditch’s boat are for the 
most part the hard-headed peasants. Yet a number of 
the intelligentsia are coming on board—some of them, no 
doubt, with a view to their own advancement, but others 
on account of their convictions. And a still greater number 
of the Croat intelligentsia look on him with sympathy— 
municipal officials, barristers, doctors, merchants, school- 
masters and military officers. It is most foolish to pretend 
that all these people are thinking regretfully of the old 
Habsburg days—they are, in the vast majority, sincere and 
loyal Jugo-Slavs who have certain definite grievances. They 
do not believe that Croatia has fared very well since the 
institution of the new State, and it would seem wise to give 
them as much autonomy as is consonant with the interests 
of the whole country, for then they will only have themselves 
to blame if there is no improvement. When Belgrade 
makes a statesmanlike gesture, then Raditch will probably 
be able to persuade the peasants to abandon their repub- 
lican slogan, as well as that sullen attitude towards the 
Government which they were far from entertaining when 
the State was first established. A conciliator is needed, and 
it seems possible that the wise old Nicholas Pashitch may 
be destined to fill that réle, and live to witness the achieve- 
ment of the ideal for which he has worked so long—a 
contented and_really united Jugo-Slavia. 


THE FARM LABOURER 


N the lull of the market, the conversation of a small 
group of farmers and dealers turned to the labour 
question. ‘‘The trouble is all too much schooling,” 

protested one sturdy and prosperous dealer; “if you're 


going to educate boys, they won’t go on the land, that’s 
certain. A boy wants taking in hand time he’s twelve, 
that’s plenty old enough. If he can read and write, so much 
the better for him. He gets used to farm work, and doesn’t 
look for anything else. But if you cram his head with book 
learning, he won’t want to muck out a pig-sty or tend sheep. 
And you can’t wonder. If the school wins, the farmer 
loses.”” It was quite a speech, the dealer’s natural eloquence 
rarely travelling farther than ‘“‘ How much?”, “ They are 
not worth that by a pound,” and similar pointed brevities. 

There are two schools of thought. The first and popular 
one in the countryside is set out fairly enough in the pre- 
ceding lines, while there is a minority, very ill-represented in 
farmland, that believes quite differently. It holds that, 
if the farm labourer’s boys were trained to understand 
the natural basis of modern farming, not only would their 
natural tendency to seek the land be strengthened, but 
they would be able to earn the good wages that must be 
won, if a proper level of life and thought is to be maintained. 
At present the standard of elementary education in rural 
England is pitiably low. The schoolmaster, down to a short 
time ago, was often underpaid and overworked ; frequently 
he was unable either to impart instruction or to maintain 
discipline. Boys drift through the village school and leave 
it without regret. It has meant nothing more to them than 
a long period of restraint. Secondary education makes no 
appeal; they desire nothing more than to be their own 
masters. In the straitened circumstances of their home life 
the end of school time is a period of rejoicing. Tom is now 
free to earn money, to subscribe to the family budget, to 
have a residue for cheap cigarettes and a blatant gramo- 
phone. Farm work, a novelty at first, soon becomes a 
form of drudgery ; look where he may, the worker can see 
no light on the horizon; soon he ceases to look for one. 


There are thousands of labourers in farmland who can 
carry on the most varied tasks with skill. Their furrows are 
drawn to a nicety, drains are laid with almost mathematical 
exactitude, a ditch is brushed, a hedge is trimmed in fashion 
that leaves it a delight to the eye, “ artificials”” are hand- 
sown with easy precision, mangolds are singled deftly, 
stacks built to balance and to disarm the most captious 
critic with their symmetry. But if you inquire of these men 
the why or the wherefore, if you challenge their under- 
standing of the significance of the work they do so well, 
the great majority find themselves out of their depth in 
making reply. They look upon the machine not as an 
aid but as an interloper, a new method challenges their 
deepest prejudices, they rely upon their master’s order or 
their foreman’s eye, and know no more of Nature’s pro- 
cesses than their forebears did when the village farm lands 
were cultivated in common on the three balk system, 
before enclosure was heard of, and when a great part of the 
labour on the land was wasted. There are many, having 
little practical acquaintance with farming, who believe that 
the average farm labourer could conduct the whole of the 
normal farming operations at need, and even dispense with 
the farmer’s direction and supervision, but hard facts do 
nothing to justify their optimism, and if we are able to raise 
a race of husbandmen that understands the theory as 
well as the practice of farming, we must create it by eduea- 
tion. It is as absurd to suggest that the labourer can 
replace the farmer as to propose that the hospital nurse 
can replace the doctor. 

Secondary education holds the solution to the problem, 
but, not unnaturally, our authorities do not look with 
favour upon continuation work ad hoc. They hold that the 
purpose of increased facilities is to create a thirst for in- 
formation, a larger receptivity, an active and an agile mind. 
If the acquisition of added knowledge turns lads away 
from the hard manual work of the farm, so much the worse 
for the farmer. Happily, they are willing to make slight con- 
cessions. Certain secondary schools are permitted to provide 
a course with what is known as “a rural bias.” Given a 
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modern language, some English and some science, the school 
may found its other work upon reference to the labours 
that are carried on at its doors. There are, at least, four 
schools in the country to-day where the rural bias is the 
predominant feature. One is the Welshpool County School 
for Boys, another the Knaresborough Rural Secondary 
School in the West Riding, a third is Sexey’s Foundation 
at Blackford in Somersetshire, the fourth is Dauntrey’s 
Agricultural School at Lavington, Wiltshire. At all these 
the responsible parties would appear to realise the truth 
that agriculture is the first and greatest of our national 
industries, employing the greatest number of workers, 
providing the healthiest and most natural occupation known 
to mankind, enabling the country, in some fashion, however 
unsatisfactory and incomplete, to supply a part of the food 
it consumes, and holding in partial check the dangerous 
drift of the population to urban areas. 

It is well to remember that scientific farming has passed 
from the realm of a luxury into the wider field of necessity. 
The traditional method has passed. To-day a farmer can 
learn by analysis what his crops require, he must understand 
the proper proportions of a proteid and a carbohydrate 
in a ration, the feeding values of all he buys or grows, the 
special quality of a fertiliser, the proper moment of sowing, 
the right amount of seed space, the catch-crops that may 
serve to clean the land in place of the bare fallow, and the 
continuous work with plough and harrow that it demands, 
the nature and variety of common plant diseases, and their 
most effective remedies. Old theories of workable and un- 
workable soil have gone by the board. Professor Somer- 
ville’s remarkable experiment at Poverty Bottom in Sussex, 
where he turned some of the worst derelict land in the country 
into a highly paying proposition, has taught that, with 
sound knowledge as a fertiliser, all land in these islands is 
productive. Every type of soil is serviceable, but some is 
better than most, and a little is best of all. County institutes 
are providing modern instruction for middle class students, 
many of them the sons of farmers. ‘The children of the 
agricultural labourer cannot afford to go to them, although 
the tuition is free in some cases for those born in the county. 
I asked one institute recently for figures. They showed 
that over 50 per cent. of the pupils are sons of farmers, 
and that there are no sons of farm labourers. It follows 
that the Secondary School should expand its scope to meet 
their needs. What we find at present is a beginning, 
nothing more. 

At the County School for Boys at Welshpool, the agricul- 
tural bias has been in evidence since 1908, but the work was 
carried on in most modern fashion at first. In July, 1910, 
a@ permanent master was appointed to look after the rural 
work, and an agricultural laboratory was set up. Under 
the general head of nature study, the teaching covers the 
local flora, certain agricultural and horticultural plants, 
birds that are of interest or benefit to agriculture, insect and 
other pests, local fossils, practice in outdoor work, plant and 
insect collecting, cultural work in pots. The experimental 
science classes deal with physics, chemistry and botany, 
with outdoor work, such as pruning, and with purely 
agricultural questions, such as the nature of soils, the 
effect of tillage and the nature of crops. The third year 
course in botany and agricultural science moves more than 
ever towards the farm, and the fourth year of teaching 
is likely to give those, who are fortunate enough to be able to 
Stay to take it, a valuable training in the theory of farm 
work. The laboratory, the school garden, and the experi- 
mental and demonstration plot are a great aid to the experi- 
ment, and now, through the kindness of a neighbouring land- 
owner, the students have access to a 1,200 acre farm, where 
horse and cattle breeding and rearing, grazing, dairying 
and sheep farming are practised. 

At Knaresborough (near Harrogate) there is nature 
study for girls as well as boys. In the third and fourth 
years bee-keeping and poultry-keeping are taught to both 


boys and girls by an expert visiting teacher, incubators and 
“foster mothers’ being used in connection with chicken 
raising. The training of the girls has a practical domestic 
side, and includes cookery and hygiene, a system that, it is 
significant to learn, evoked much initial opposition from 
parents. 

The third of the schools at which the agricultural bias is in 
evidence is Sexey’s Foundation in Somersetshire. Hugh 
Sexey, who was Auditor to Queen Elizabeth and James L, 
left the Manor of Blackford to trustees for educational and 
other purposes three hundred years ago, and the Secondary 
School has been founded out of these endowments, receiving 
some aid from the Somersetshire County Council. A special 
grant from the Board of Education for the purposes of 
agricultural education enables the school to offer a practical 
course of study in agricultural science to a limited number of 
pupils. Boys and girls, who can give evidence of having 
received a good general education, are taken at Sexey’s 
between the ages of fifteen and eighteen, and the agricul- 
tural work is carried out in buildings that are apart from the 
ordinary school premises. They include a dairy and milk- 
testing room, cheese room, workshop, machinery house, 
incubator room, egg-testing and sorting room, and offices 
and outbuildings for stock. There are twenty acres of land. 
The teaching is very thorough, including, as it does, farm 
book-keeping and correspondence, the theory and practice 
of dairying, the feeding and care of stock, principles of land 
cultivation and manuring, orchard management, cider- 
making (in connection with the National Institute at Long 
Ashton), laboratory practice, elementary physiology, bee 
and poultry-keeping. The special work for girls includes all 
branches of poultry-keeping, dairy work, farm _book- 
keeping and correspondence, together with complete practical 
courses in cookery, laundry, housewifery, hygiene, and the 
theory of foods and feeding, together with practical garden- 
ing and fruit culture. Under the heading of cookery, the 
girls are taught the bottling and preservation of fruits, 
pickles, sauces, and chutney, and the utilisation of farm pro- 
ducts. The stock kept consists of a farm horse, half a dozen 
milking cows, a breeding sow, two bacon pigs, three hives 
of bees, and sixty or seventy head of poultry, including 
three breeds. There are three or four acres of arable, and it 
will be seen that the work is carried on in a very compre- 
hensive fashion. Of Dauntrey’s I have been unable to obtain 
details at time of writing, but it is in line with the others. 

We have in these four Secondary Schools a hint of the 
conditions for which we should strive. The farm labourer’s 
son should find the present rocky road to such establish- 
ments made smooth, and no county should be without 
one or two Secondary Schools in which the rural bias is 
unmistakable. In short, if we are to improve home-grown 
food production in Great Britain, if we are to build up a 
steadily increasing class that looks to the land for a pleasant, 
healthful, and reasonably remunerative occupation, the 
rural bias must be extended. Such returns as I have been 
able to see from three of the schools named show that 
the work serves its purpose, and that a large proportion of 
those who have taken the training turn it to practical 
advantage. It may be suggested, too, that if a farm labourer 
knew that secondary education meant a better position on 
the land for his boys or girls, he would make a special 
effort to enable them to obtain it. Here is the learning 
he understands, and has a use for. Ss. L. B. 


PEARLS 


EW people can have read the story of the reign of 
H terror that has prevailed in Hatton Garden during 
the past few days without the feeling that they 

were reading a fable. AZsop himself could scarcely have 
asked for a better subject than the Dealer and the Oyster. 
The Dealer has always taken for his motto the Greek maxim 
so dearly loved by Matthew Arnold, “ Nothing too much.” 
His ideal world is a world in which pearls are to be found 
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in strictly moderate quantities—in which there are plenty 
of pearls for him, but not enough for other people. He 
knows that if pearls were as plentiful as shingle we should 
let the fowls eat them, if they had a mind to, and children 
drop them through the chinks in the floor. We do not say 
that nobody would appreciate them, but at least nobody 
would buy them, except, perhaps, for manure. Poets 
would possibly address them in rhyme, as they address 
the poppy and the daisy. But they would not be valued 
above daisies. They might not even be valued so highly. 
It is conceivable that the pearl might be spoiled for the 
poet by the fact that it is a mark of ill-health, like a boil. 
It is, we are told, a nacreous deposit round a parasite that 
ought not to be there, and the encyclopedia tells us that 
“the parasite is a stage in the life-history of a Trematode 
in some cases, in others of a Cestode; that is to say, of a 
form resembling the common liver-fluke of the sheep, or of a 
tapeworm.” Now, modern poetry claims the right to its say 
on most subjects, however prosaic, but it is difficult to 
imagine a poet sitting down to write an impassioned Ode 
to an Oyster with a Tape-worm. And not only are pearls 
the result of disease in oysters, but they are rumoured to 
be the cause of disease in human beings. Every now and 
then a paragraph appears in a sensational paper about some, 
one whose health was affected by wearing pearls. We have 
even been told that if pearls are not worn for a time they 
starve and lose their lustre for lack of a human being on 
whom to feed. Like their ancestor, they are beasts of prey. 
Not that they insist upon human flesh. It is only a little 
over a year since the London Press rang with the story of 
Sir Ernest Birch’s pearls, which had been put away in a 
bag for a number of years, and, on being taken out, were 
found to have grown several times as large, as a result, 
it was suggested, of having been fed on rice. We do not 
necessarily believe all the stories we are told about pearls, 
but there is, no doubt, more in their legend to appeal to a 
sensational novelist than to a poet. It is the same with 
almost all jewellery. The poetry of jewellery is very 
beautiful, but one cannot write an epic, as one can write a 
novel, on a jewel. There is no Moonstone in poetry. There 
is, of course, The Pearl, but those who read it in the hope 
of finding it a medieval example of the school of Wilkie 
Collins will be disappointed. 

There is, probably, a good deal to be said for pearls from 
an esthetic point of view, but it is seldom the point of view 
from which they are appreciated. The average wearer of 
pearls, we imagine, loves them for their rarity rather than 
for their beauty. They are an emblem of luxury—evidence 
that the possessor is free from the degrading servitude of 
poverty. We are not surprised that those who are not 
poor wear some such symbol of their good fortune. Not 
to be poor is in itself a glorious career, and pearls are a 
part of its uniform. One has to wear something to show 
that one does not have to work for a living. And the best 
thing to wear is something that other people cannot have, 
however much they want it. Parliament, of course, might 
pass a law forbidding anyone with less than ten thousand 
@ year to wear yellow socks or stockings, and, as a result, 
there would be an immediate rush for yellow socks and stock- 
ings on the part of those above the ten-thousand-a-year 
limit. But there would be something unsatisfactory in 
such an arrangement. People would not love yellow socks 
as they love pearls. They would feel that they were only 
scarce by law, whereas pearls are scarce by nature. It 
is difficult to say how much of the beauty of precious stones 
and metals is a mere scarcity beauty. Is gold more beautiful 
than silver, or do we only think it so because it is in other 
respects more desirable? If copper were as rare as gold, 
would we begin to value it more highly, even esthetically ? 
It is not easy to say. Gold is, undoubtedly, very beautiful, 
but so are silver and copper. We fancy that at least seventy- 
five per cent. of our enthusiasm for gold is enthusiasm for 
that which is rare enough to give its possessor a special 
dignity. A schoolboy would feel pride in possessing a 





whale’s tooth—not because it is a beautiful object, but 
because it is an object which would set him apart from all 
the other boys in the school. Human beings hanker after 
marks of difference from their neighbours as earnestly as 
they hanker after marks of resemblance. They hanker, 
of course, after marks of difference which will cause them 
to be envied and avoid those which will cause them to be 
laughed at. The English duke could make himself different 
from all the other dukes by wearing a ring in his nose, and, 
if he thought that this would make the other dukes jealous, 
no doubt he would do it. But he knows that if he rose 
in the House of Lords wearing a ring in his nose, even so 
grave a Lord Chancellor as Lord Birkenhead would join in 
the general ridicule. That, we believe, is the chief reason 
why dukes do not wear this ornament. Pearls, on the 
other hand, differentiate the wearer without making him 
ridiculous. By common consent—we do not know why— 
they would make a man ridiculous, but they only make a 
woman gloriously different. Possibly, it was Eve who 
persuaded Adam that he would look funny wearing a pearl 
necklace. There were not enough pearls for both, and it 
was to her advantage to prove to him that wearing them 
was unmanly. Anyhow, the fact that men do not wear 
them suggests that pearls are not beautiful in the sense in 
which a Beethoven symphony is beautiful. If they had 
been, men would never have resigned the privilege of wearing 
them. And, if we loved them for their beauty instead of 
loving them for our own vanity, we should long ago have 
discovered some means of increasing their number, so that 
they might be as common as printed books. Perhaps Mr. 
Mikimoto, the Japanese inventor who has been inducing an 
epidemic of pearls in certain oyster-beds, does love pearls 
for their beauty rather than for their rarity. It may be 
that he is spurred on by an ideal of a pearl in every home. 
That is the ideal that the Hatton Garden dealers are resolved 
to combat. ‘“* What would be the use of pearls,” they ask in 
effect, “‘if everybody could have them?” They are annoyed 
with Mr. Mikimoto, not because his pearls are less beautiful 
than real ones, but because they are so beautiful as to be all 
but indistinguishable. They are terrified, indeed, not for the 
future of the pearl, but for the future of the pearl industry. 
Yet, if pearls can be cultivated on the Mikimoto plan, 
there is obviously no more objection to increasing the 
number of pearls by the process than there is to increasing 
the number of apples by maltreating apple trees. Humani- 
tarians may protest on behalf of the oyster. They may 
contend that deliberately to make thousands of oysters ill 
in order to produce ornaments for a number of vain women 
is an outrage on some of the dumbest of the dumb creation. 
But, apart from this, we can think of no other valid reason 
against the new pearl-culture. As a matter of fact, it does 
not even seem to be entirely new. “ A process for promoting 
the artificial formation of pearls in the Chinese river- 
mussels,” writes our encyclopedic authority, ‘“ was discovered 
by Ye-jin-yeng, a native of Hoo-chow, in the thirteenth 
century, and this process is still extensively carried on near 
the city of Teh-tsing, where it proves the staple industry 
of several villages and is said to give employment to about 
5,000 people.” Millions of these pearls, we are told, are 
“‘annually sold at Hoo-chow.” Nor did the method of 
Ye-jin-yeng, the native of Hoo-chow, differ greatly from 
that of Mr. Mikimoto. He, too, inserted foreign bodies 
such as would annoy and irritate the mussel into believing 
that it was ill and depositing the necessary nacreous deposit. 
The Chinese even insert tiny leaden images of Buddha 
into the shell-fish, and we understand that specimens of 
the little pearl Buddhas that result from this are to be 
seen at the British Museum. Mr. Mikimoto, however, if 
the newspaper stories are true, has advanced beyond pre- 
vious inventors in artificially producing a pearl the beauty 
of which is more than skin deep. His pearls, apparently, 
are not simply popular imitations easily distinguished by 
the expert; they are so like the real thing that it would 
require a special Cabinet meeting to tell the difference. 
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If Mr. Mikimoto’s discovery is authenticated in all 
particulars, we may expect the jewellers of all countries 
to unite in a great league to buy up the world’s oyster-beds 
and protect them from those who might abuse them. We 
can easily imagine the league's first published statement 
of its aims and ideals. It would, no doubt, refer to the 
necessity of safeguarding the interests of a great industry, 
but its statement of aims and ideals would begin to glow 
only when it came to the stories of the cruelties perpetrated 
by the pearl producers on the defenceless oysters. Leaflets 
would be distributed in every restaurant where oyster 
lovers foregathered, and they would be asked to reflect, 
as they swallowed the beautiful slugs of the sea, on the 
fact that the oyster was the friend of man so long as man 
had money, and that if all the oysters were used for pearls 
there would be fewer oysters for brain workers. And, if 
this campaign did not succeed, a secret society would be 
formed and nocturnal raids made on the oyster-beds, any 
oyster with an artificial pearl in it being condemned to be 
consumed in a month without an R with a bottle of sar- 
saparilla. The one question that would never be considered 
would be whether an increase in the number of pearls would 
be good for human beings in general. The hottest discussion 
would revolve round the question whether it was good for 
trade and, if it was settled that it was bad for trade, we 
should act on the assumption that it must also be bad for 
human beings. Not that we believe that in this instance 
it matters much either way. We doubt if anything else 
so costly as pearls has added so little to the sum of human 
happiness. ‘That pearls have their thrill we do not question, 
and many women seem to love them as a gift, apart alto- 
gether from their feeling for the giver. The present writer 
is the most easily tempted of men, but he cannot imagine 
himself being tempted by pearls. He would almost rather 
have first editions, and heaven knows he cares little enough 
for them. And yet which of us has not been excited by the 
charm of rarity, if it is only the rarity of a three-cornered 
Cape of Good Hope stamp ?_ Even Diogenes was not immune 
from it, as he showed when he went out with his lantern 
by daylight in search of that rarest of our species—an 
honest man. 


Correspondence 
THE NEW AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to enter a protest against the article 
which appeared in your last issue under the title of ‘“* An Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James’s”? I should like to do so on 
three grounds. First, as a journalist, I am astonished that any 
reputable member of my profession could have so demeaned 
himself as to write, or any reputable paper as to publish, such 
an article. Secondly, as an old friend of Colonel Harvey’s, I 
may, I hope, be permitted to resent the nasty twist which the 
writer gives to every incident in the new Ambassador's career 
of which he disapproves, while omitting everything that even 
malignity itself could not hold as being other than to Colonel 
Harvey’s credit. Thirdly, as an Englishman and one who has 
been especially concerned with Anglo-American relations, I very 
deeply regret that you should have thought fit to print a dero- 
gatory attack on the new American Ambassador two or three 
days before he arrives in England, and at a time when various 
questions of a highly delicate and controversial character— 
questions, moreover, which he is exceptionally qualified to help 
in settling in a sane and amicable fashion—are at issue between 
the two countries. 

I will not trespass on your space to the extent that would be 
necessary were I to expose in detail every misstatement of fact, 
every distorted inference, and every unpleasant insinuation which 
the article contains. I will merely state my opinion, for what 
it is worth, that as a summary of Colonel Harvey's career, 
achievements and personality, the article is so prejudiced as to 
be valueless, but that as a contribution to Anglo-American ill-will 
no praise can be too great for it.—Yours, etc., 

May 10th. SyDNEY Brooks. 


{So far as the general tenor of the article in question is con- 
cerned, Mr. Brooks is no doubt aware that it corresponds with 


the view taken of the appointment by a large body of opinion 
both in London and in Washington. There has been a remark. 
able conspiracy of silence on the subject in the Press on both 
sides of the Atlantic. If Mr. Brooks holds that it is the duty of 
a “reputable paper” to respect such conspiracies, we can only 
say that his conception of the obligations of a journalist are very 
different from ours. As for the details, the article was written 
by a correspondent upon whose knowledge, judgment and care 
we have every reason to rely with the utmost confidence. If 
Mr. Brooks is an old friend of Colonel Harvey's, and if, acting 
in that capacity, he desires us to pursue the matter further, 
we will do so. Otherwise, having made a protest which, havi 

regard to the material in our possession, we were not only entitled 
but bound to make, and of which we have already received 
wide endorsement, we propose to drop the subject.—Eb. N.S.] 


MILITARISM IN KENSINGTON 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMANn. 

Sir,—From *bus-tops on the Bayswater Road the ratepayer 
of Kensington can glimpse the flutter of pennons amongst the 
mushroom pavilions which have risen beneath the foliage of the 
elms. Outside the gates perambulators assemble and children 
play in the gutters. The glory of spring is on the Gardens, and 
Peter Pan calls in vain for his little pilgrims. The Flower Walk 
wastes its languid fragrance, and the shipping on the Round 
Pond seems affected by some very serious strike. 

At the best of times Kensington Gardens are a scandal. Many 
of the L.C.C. parks—Battersea, for instance—although of smaller 
size, are better laid out and arranged for the benefit of the public 
who pay for them and use them. Jennerand Speke, Queen Anne’s 
shelter, the shoddy tea-house, the flowers arrayed like seedsmen’s 
samples, the hole-and-corner children’s playground—all these 
are scandals. But that we should be excluded from our Gardens 
in the spring with no word of explanation or apology, like naughty 
children, beats everything ! 

Of course, we shall be told that there are good reasons, and 
that in these troublous times we must not embarrass the authori- 
ties with questions. Every mother knows that Bolshevik 
influences are at work amongst the nursemaids and corruption 
might spread to the Defence Corps. The strength of the force 
must not be revealed—who, without entering the Gardens, can 
assert with confidence that the sparsely scattered tents do not 
harbour an Army corps? When the proletarian columns start 
from Tower Hill to the sack of Tom and Derry, the troops must 
have room to manceuvre. Andsoon. There are always reasons. 

But is not the real reason that the authorities know that the 
inhabitants of the West End will take anything lying down? 
That the Middle Class Union will not “‘ take steps” ? If it were 
not so (and they really dare not allow the children the pleasure 
of seeing the soldiers), would they not have commandeered 
Holland Park for their troops ?—Yours, etc., 

A YounG VISITER. 


BISMARCK AND QUEEN VICTORIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTEsMAN. 

Srtr,—No doubt Mr. Mozley is right ; no allusion to the incident 
is to be found in Bismarck’s Memoirs. But the reason why 
Bismarck was so much in my mind was that Queen Victoria's 
disillusionment about “a strong Prussia” was certainly due to 
Bismarck’s quarrel with her and the Crown Princess of Germany 
in 1871. Her policy was usually due to personal likes or dislikes, 
as Mr. Strachey so vividly shows in his book.—Yours, etc., 

E. S. P. Haynes. 

88 St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 8. 

May 8th. 


Miscellany 
ON TITLES 


N those long lists which the divine Rabelais delighted 
I in stringing together and wherewith he has also 
inspired many diverse men, Charles Kingsley, Besant, 
and that remarkable historian York Powell to boot, there 
is one omitted which I sometimes think Rabelais meant 
to write and never did, and that is, the list of books which 
might well be produced for the advancement and enter- 
tainment of mankind. 
He did indeed produce a most glorious library of books, 
collected, if you remember, for the education of the giant, 
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every title in which is a delight; and much better fun, 
I think, when you do not know the allusions than when 
udo. Much better, that is, when you think it was entirely 
made up out of Rabelais’ head than when you get to know 
that much of it was a parody on existing tomes. But he 
never gave us a list of books which might exist and do not, 
and such a list is always running in my head. From time 
to time I have jotted down a few titles, and the regiment 
of them is now formidable. My only hesitation in publishing 
it (or rather a fragment of it) is lest some reader should 
steal my thunder and himself begin writing one of these 
books. But I am charitable, and I also have sufficient 
knowledge of time and space and human conditions to be 
certain that I cannot in what is left of my life write them all 
myself, so I may as well throw out the suggestions. 

(I.) Brrrtso Honours. Being a guide to Literary Gents 
and Lion Hunters, showing what Official Honours now exist 
in all States subject to the British Crown, with their Distinc- 
tions, Emoluments (if any), Order of Precedence and Method 
of Address in writing and in speech. As also an Appendiaz 
showing the consequences mediate and immediate of the possess- 
ion of each of such Honours by any man or woman, and tne 
consequent privileges of rank or custom attaching to their 
relatives, children and dependants. The whole illustrated 
by a copious Index with a coloured Frontispiece showing an 
Earl in his Robes, and sundry diagrams. 

Now, this would be a most useful book, and I do not think 
I will go on with my list because it is in itself a subject 
not for one poor article but for a very pamphlet of examin- 
ation and discussion. 

There never was since the beginning of the world a 
system of honours more complicated than ours! It is a 
veritable Chinese puzzle and, like all complexities, it is 
running riot in its last stage. It is now so thick that you 
cannot push your way through it. It is an old and true 
saying that England is an aristocratic State, or, at any rate, 
was an aristocratic State, i.e., that the historical nature of 
modern England from the early seventeenth century is that 
of a polity in which the citizens desire to be governed by a 
small class and in which such a class exists, or rather has 
existed, suitable to the demand calling it forth ; and therein 
you get the explanation of the origins at least of the game 
of “ Honours.” That is why you have, standing out boldly 
in the arrangement of our society, the real objects (not 
phantasms) called a Knight, a Baronet, a Baron, an Earl, 
a Viscount, a Duke, and their various ladies; and that is 
why each grade has its own little bunch of appurtenances. 

Note how exactly these appurtenances distinguish one 
step from the next. Your Knighthood and your Baronetcy 
are not to be confused ; for the first is confined to the passage 
of this poor mortal life, but the second goes on from father 
to son, and is, as nearly as anything can be in this sad world, 
imperishable so long as a male heir is to be discovered. 
Your Baron is not like your Earl, for your Baron’s daughters 
are only Honourables, whereas your Earl’s daughters are 
Ladies. Your Duke is distinguishable by the separate 
common title of his successive consorts. There is not a 
stage in this lovely ladder which is not marked with its own 
colour, and that is as it should be. 

But to this simple hierarchy (resembling, I always think, 
the Orders of Angels, and like them nine in number—if you 
include Marquises, Princes and Kings) the appetite of the 
race has added a vast collection—much the most of it modern. 
You have the ecclesiastical people, each with his little tag, 
one being Rev., the other Very Rev., the other Right Rev. 
You have the distinction between the Vicar and the Rector, 
a branch of knowledge confined to specialists. You have 
the Curate, the Rural Dean; of which last the poem runs: 


“ Lord Archibaid I grieve to say 
Was late for breakfast every day, 
And as he slunk upon the scene 
His kind papa—a Rural Dean— 
Would solemnly remark ‘ My son 
Our morning meal is nearly done 


And grace will very soon be said.’ 
Lord Archibald would hang his head 
And drop hot tears upon his plate : 
And yet next morning would be late.” 


The poet has here taken poetic licence, for it is exceedingly 
improbable that the son of a Rural Dean would be called 
Lord Archibald. Though you never can tell, because titles 
jump sometimes over immense gulfs and land like some wild 
sea-bird upon the head of a most unexpected person, thereby 
conferring upon him a mysterious glamour from fairy 
worlds. The poet also, apart from poetic licence, has been 
so bold as to point a moral. He shows how an ingrained 
habit will overcome a good resolution, and therein confirms 
the very wise remarks of Aquinas, to whose compendium 
I refer you, for this digression is getting too long. 

Still, as I was saying, side by side with the regular Nine 
Orders, there are the extras; for instance military and 
ecclesiastical titles; and talking of military and eccles- 
iastical titles, these have bred a large swarm of bastard titles, 
about which I think something ought to be done. For it 
adds enormously to the worry of the Honours system to 
have, on top of the multitude of official honours, such 
unofficial stuff as “‘ General This’ and “ The Rev. That,” 
the first of whom turns out to be no soidier at all but a 
sort of Nonconformist parson, and the second no one in 
any orders, but merely a man who has put on a collar that 
fastens at the back and who talks at large upon divine 
affairs. 

You may note, by the way, in connection with bastard 

honours, that one honour and one alone has really got 
degraded, burst its banks, and flooded the country, and 
that is the term “ Esquire.” ‘‘ Esquire” meant a Shield 
Bearer, the man who carried the shield for the knight. He 
was less than a knight; but as he did most honourably 
carry the shield he might be confused with the armed 
gentry, so if you were not a knight, at any rate you were 
an “ Esq.” And not so very long ago the distinction was 
real. -There remain still living, I believe (but I speak 
under correction), those who can remember writing their 
envelopes to a solicitor with the word “Mr.” in front, and 
to a barrister (who might be the solicitor’s brother) with 
the letters “‘ Esq.” after the name. But even in our time 
the thing has broken loose, and is now all over the country. 
The Government Departments always put Esq. to save 
trouble, except when they are writing to convicts. They 
usually do it to women as well, which is saving trouble 
too much; but even Esq. in this, its last decrepitude, bears 
strongly the mark of an aristocratic state. For, note you, 
the unfortunate citizen (unfortunate only in the burden of his 
duty herein imposed, but fortunate, perhaps, in possessing 
so much variety in his social life) must try and remember 
the initial of every male he may write to. It is one of the 
things that foreigners, if they knew anything about England, 
would be most astonished at. The other day I wrote 86 
letters with my own hand, every one of them to people of 
my own sex, and I suppose I wasted a good quarter of an 
hour looking up the initial to go before their ridiculous 
names. People hate to get a letter “ Dash So-and-so, Esq.,” 
but I would here disclose a great and useful secret, second- 
ary to that which Prometheus stole from the gods, and this 
contribution of mine should merit me a civic crown. If 
you do not know the initial of the fellow you are writing 
to there is a sort of twiddle which looks like a “T,” or 
an “ F,” or a “ U,” or might even be an imperfect “ W” 
or “J” overdone. I think, indeed, it is capable of inter- 
pretation as almost any letter in the alphabet, and if you 
will practise this twiddle you outflank their tiresome, 
baptismal names—for I suppose that even to-day most of 
them have been baptised. 

Then there are the vast armies of honorific Orders, from 
the Garter downwards, with the famous newly-recruited 
myriads of O.B.E.s, and there is J.P., and there is Rt. 
Hon., and there is M.P., and there is K.C., and (a thing 
to weary and weaken the stoutest heart) there is a mass 
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of letters giving pride to those who have no others, letters 
not conferred by any social authority, and yet the omission 
of which will make you an enemy for life. For instance, 
your correspondent may be F.R.G.S., or F.R.LA. (I think 
it is), or F.R.C.S., or F.R.Z.S., or F.R.B.S., and even the 
whole lot of them combined, and not a day passes but a 
new one is sprung upon me. 

Lastly, there are the transmarine titles ; not those, indeed, 
of the Continent (for no one bothers about them here, nor 
could with so much of one’s own to remember), but those 
that do come more or less into our lives from the general 
bond of one Empire. There are the Honourables, who 
are Honourables because they have been professional 
politicians in the Colonies; and that has often made me 
think of what might happen to the younger son of an earl 
who should emigrate, become a professional politician in 
some colony and then get into the Privy Council. Would 
he be “the Rt. Honourable The Honourable The Hon- 
ourable,” or what? And if, on the top of that, he became 
an Archdeacon, would you have to write on his envelope, 
“The Rt. Honourable The Honourable The Honourable 
The Venerable,” or what? There are Rajahs and Mahara- 
jahs, and Akons and Khans, and there is the Oyo of Oya 
and a hundred others. Now, though we are not bound in 
strict duty to know them all, though nothing dreadful 
would happen to us (as it happens to those who wickedly 
neglect their service to the State, who mix up marquises 
with viscounts, or forget all about the Companionship of St. 
Michael and St. George), yet are we under some obligation to 
acquire a general elementary knowledge of these transmarine 
glories, but I say again that when it comes to the Continent 
of Europe, we put down our foot and will not be bothered. 
“His Holiness” attached to the Pope, “His Majesty ”’ 
attached to a king, is as far as we care to go. 

I often wonder what will happen to this huge house of 
cards. Will it collapse suddenly as Diocletian’s did, or will 
it live on, a sort of ghastly life? Will its boundaries break 
down and will its stuff remain? Will some few of the dig- 
nitaries take on a vigorous life of centuries while others 
are forgotten, as ‘“‘ Dux,” the Roman word for a General, 
has lived on and on and on for more than 2,000 years, 
always with dignity attached to it, while “ illustrious ” 
and “most dignified’? died and were forgotten? Will 
our posterity, say 200 years hence, while calling pretty well 
everybody ‘ Colonel” (as we now call pretty well every- 
body “‘ Esq.’’) let ‘‘ Lord ” become a separate rank without 
distinctions ? Will knights surreptitiously claim hereditary 
rights and establish them? What will happen? We do 
not know. 

Meanwhile, for the benefit of that posterity, those who 
some centuries hence will read these immortal lines (in the 
surviving specimens of English prose for the schools of 
that date), I do put on record and solemnly confirm this : 
that to-day there are exactly two distinctions which all 
Englishmen whatsoever really would like to have, and only 
two. Though nearly all men would like an honour, yet 
there are two which all men desire. One is the double 
letter K.G., and the other is the double letter V.C. But 
they may go on wanting, for very few of them will get it. 
What we desire in this life and what we obtain are very 
different things. HILAIRE BELLOoc. 


Art 


M. OTHON FRIESZ AT THE 
INDEPENDENT GALLERY 


OTHON FRIESZ is not so well known in England 

M as the other French artists of his rank and 
* position. We have seen only one capital work 

of his, the splendid snow landscape with skaters shown a 
year ago at Mr. Zborowski’s gallery. Now the Independent 





Gallery has organised an exhibition of his work he is certain 
to make a vivid impression. M. Friesz is a Norman, which 
already brings him near to us, but more than that, his 
mother is half English. This at once offers a tempting 
theme for generalisations about his art. But I must leave 
them to others whose sensibility can trace the evidences 
of racial predispositions in his work. For, to be honest, 
I find it quite conspicuously and typically French in quality, 

M. Friesz, one sees at once, is sensually alert. He sees 
and feels vividly, acutely and immediately. He constructs 
his record of his experiences with that logical strictness 
and precision which we admire and envy, and he is never 
ridden by a theory or turned aside by an irrelevant emotion, 
It is this combination of an eager spontaneity with solid 
scholarship which I find so admirable in his work. He is 
one of the most painterlike of painters. He knows exactly 
how to handle the material of his experience, and either 
by good fortune or by good sense, he never seems tempted 
to go outside the range of his method. The idea and the 
means by which it is expressed are exactly complementary 
to one another. 

This happy and just balance of aptitudes, sensibility and 
intelligence results in giving us a singular sense of ease 
and confidence. His work breathes a spirit of unstrained 
gaiety and calm delight. He is never exuberant or ecstatic, 
never the least bit naive. His consciousness of purpose 
and method is complete and unfailing. One cannot imagine 
his scholarship at fault, though he carries it with the negligent 
air of a man of the world. In fact, his profound and almost 
austere sense of style might escape one’s notice so inherently 
has it become a part of his pictorial good manners. 

M. Friesz tells a story of how when he was doing his 
military service he spent an afternoon’s permission in the 
Louvre with his friend M. Camoin. They found in one 
of the small cabinets an old man poring over a Rembrandt. 
M. Camoin greeted him, and after a while introduced 
his comrade to no one less than M. Cézanne. M. Friesz 
was much overcome by finding himself so unexpectedly 
in the presence of a figure which had already taken on in 
his imagination something of its legendary and super- 
natural splendour, but the great man was gracious and 
talked freely of his favourite pictures in the Louvre. Then 
he said, “I must be going now,” but turned back on his 
way to add, “ You should come here often to study the 
old masters and then you should go out and—zut! (with 
a wave of the hand)—forget all about them.” 


M. Friesz has remembered the advice. You would be 
hard put to it to tell from a walk round the Independent 
Gallery what particular old masters had most captured 
his admiration; you might at first sight even wonder 
whether he did go so often to the Louvre. That is because 
he knows how to forget. But when one considers how 
unfailing is his construction, how delicately adjusted the 
equilibrium of his masses, how deliberate and systematic 
his interpretation of colour, one realises that M. Friesz is 
no lighthearted revolutionary, no empirical experimenter, 
but a convinced traditionalist. Naturally he has too much 
breeding, he is too much a man of the world to bore one 
with his erudition. He gives us its results with an easy, 
apparently almost casual, manner which relieves us of any 
sense of effort on our part. He is so certain of his 
distinction that he can afford to be familiar. 


Mr. T. S. Eliot, in a recent paper on modern English 
poetry, deplored its pervading want of culture, and he 
suggested that the mark of the cultured artist was that he 
was traditional and fond of novelty, while the uncultured 
dreads novelty in proportion as he fails to grasp the tradi- 
tion. I accept this illuminating analysis in order to apply 
it precisely to an artist such as M. Friesz. Nothing can 
exceed the freshness, the spontaneity and vivacity of 
M. Friesz’s reaction to experience, unless it be just the 
corresponding certainty of his hold on tradition. 

Some such general characteristics as I have here tried 
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to describe will surely emerge even to the casual visitor. 
To those artists and to others who care to follow the methods 
of pictorial expression more closely, the exhibition cannot 
fail to be intensely stimulating. M. Friesz is pre-eminently 
a master of his craft. He uses oil paint with the freedom 
and rapidity of touch with which ordinary artists use water- 
colour. This might suggest that he used thin washes of 
colour such as Whistler affected; but M. Friesz uses the full 
range of his medium from loaded impasto to thin scumbles. 
What strikes one is that he never stops drawing, that his 
touches are always defining or caressing a form. There are 
no flat, sluggish surfaces. His quick sensibility and alert 
intelligence have played over every inch of the canvas, 
vivifying it by the minutest accents of colour and tone. 
This method, which he derives no doubt from Cézanne, 
though he might have found it in El Greco or Rubens 
equally, has been pushed by him to its utmost limits. It 
enables him to attain a rare economy of tone and colour 
contrasts. A whole surface which is in effect almost neutral 
will give the effect of brilliant colour from the infection of a 
few small accents of bright red or green. In tone, too, he 
can keep his whole surface luminous and pure without los- 
ing the values of the different planes. He will make shadow 
almost the same hue as a light: the difference between 
them is not absolute, but is brought about by the contrast 
of their immediate environment. I take as an example the 
brilliant Femmes sur la terrasse (No. 6). Here the fore- 
und of the terrace is in full shade, the women reclining 
at the further end are in a brilliant penumbra, and the land- 
scape behind is in the full blaze of Mediterranean sunlight. 
To render this effect by anything like a literal record of the 
actual values would necessitate the deepening of the shadow 
almost to blackness, whilst even the penumbra would have 
to be low in tone. To do this would mean the loss of purity 
and brilliance of colour, and, still worse, the breaking of 
that continuity in the texture of the design at which modern 
art aims. Actually, therefore, M. Friesz hardly varies the 
absolute tone in the different divisions. It is only by the 
immediately surrounding relations that we interpret the 
same colour, in one place as a red rug in the middle distance 
in half shadow, and in another as blazing sunlight on a roof 
half a mile away. When one is near the picture one realises 
most the beauty of the texture and the brilliance of the 
“ handwriting,” but step back to the other end of the 
gallery and the recession of planes becomes almost illusory. 
It is natural that in a style depending so much on minute 
subtleties of accent the “ handwriting” should count for 
much in the effect, and M. Friesz’s line is distinguished and 
sensitive for all its brilliance and rapidity. He avoids, too, 
the danger of the method which lurks in its temptation to 
stereotyped formule. In his hands it never becomes a 
current hieroglyphic. Indeed, in this, as in all aspects of 
his art, his acute sensibility and his solid judgment keep 
him safe from the mannerism which his extraordinary 
virtuosity might beget. Rocer Fry. 


Music 


SOME NEW MUSIC 


T Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s concert on May 8rd Sir 
Henry Wood gave us the first English per- 
formance of a new orchestral work by Maurice 

. Ravel, composed in the summer of 1920. 
It is described as La Valse—a choreographic poem for 
orchestra, and the writer of the programme notes tells 
us that it is “a glorification of the waltz—the Viennese 
waltz of Johann Strauss and Lanner, of which it is a 
poetical transcription into modern terms.” There is 
no doubt that Ravel’s dance-poem is a more elaborate 
and conscious work of art than the most taking waltz 
ever written by Strauss or Lanner, and there can be no 
question as to its technical brilliance, but what it gains 





in richness it loses in spontaneity, and in the end it is 
doubtful whether it is more evocative of fashionable 
Europe during the last century, than a simple waltz by 
Strauss would be. 


The amount of pleasure we can get from these evoca- 
tions is strictly limited, particularly when what is evoked 
is merely the external glitter, the chandelier effect, of 
the early nineteenth century. In the midst of all those 
bewigged footmen and that gold braid, there must have 
been some rarer beauty that was as much the flower of 
that time and place as the crystal chandeliers and that, 
like them, has vanished—into limbo or some other 
place. But Ravel does not know it; blissfully content 
with his glitter of glass and his polished ballroom 
reflections he rushes on, stimulating our hard-worked 
senses which react to his efforts more and more feebly 
until, at the end thoroughly bored, we can hardly 
muster a tired and politely perfunctory Victorian hand- 
clap. There is none of this over sense-stimulation about 
Busoni’s Mozartian Concertino for Clarinet, which was 
played for the first time in England at Mr. Edward 
Clark's third orchestral concert on May 6th. The soloist 
was Mr. Haydn Draper, and this Concertino—beautifully 
—— by him—was refreshingly lucid, simple and direct. 

he same could not be said of Arnold Schénberg’s 
Kammersinfonie for fifteen solo instruments, which ~ 
received its first performance in England at this concert. 
We are told in a circular that Mr. Edward Clark enjoys 
the friendship of Stravinsky, Schénberg, Satie, Ravel, 
Manuel de Falla, and of six Parisians—which says much 
for Mr. Clark’s personal charm; we are also told that 
he studied with Arnold Schénberg from 1910 until 
the outbreak of the war. I do not know what Mr. 
Clark learned from Arnold Schénberg, but he has not 
learned the art of conducting from him, and Mr. Clark 
would be well advised to take a few lessons from Sir 
Henry Wood or Mr. Adrian Boult before adventuring 
further. At this concert his conducting consisted of 
little more than beating time very stiffly and rigidly. 
What the Schénberg Kammersinfonie might sound like 
under favourable conditions only those who knew the 
score very well could imagine, but most of us were too 
conscious of the mechanical, meaningless nature of the 
gr no mg to be able to give a fair opinion of it. 

r. Arthur Bliss’s new version of Rout for solo soprano, 
chorus and orchestra, confirms one’s impression that 
Mr. Bliss is a much more promising composer than 
most of his young French or English contemporaries. 
It is aptly named Rout, and the composer hits the mark 
with a directness and spontaneity which are most 
refreshing. Mr. Clark has got together an interesting 
programme for his next concert on May 20th, when 
Stravinsky’s Pulcinella Suite and Manuel de Falla’s 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain (the composer at the 
piano) will be played, as well as a Mozart Horn Concerto 
and works by Goossens and Howard Carr. The last 
of the new works I have to mention is the new String 
Quartet in A Minor, by Fritz Kreisler, performed for 
the first time in England by the London String Quartet 
on May 9th. It is in four movements, of which the 
Scherzo is as brilliantly written for effect as one would 
expect from a violinist composer, the Fantasia and 
Romance are well constructed, musicianly music, but 
with less grace and lyrical feeling than Kreisler’s name 
suggests, while the Finale—which has distinct echoes 
of phrases from Strauss’s Til Eu iegel—is an 
effective conclusion to an uninspired but pleasant work. 
The London String Quartet, whose et eas festival 
illness unfortunately es me from hearing, has 
even further improved since I last heard it. Its ensemble 
is its strong point, being very little short of perfec- 
tion, but in rhythmic vitality, in elasticity and sensi- 
tiveness of phrasing it is somewhat lacking. Its playing 
often might be described as prim. 


W. J. Turner 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


S my footnote to Mr. Ensor’s letter re Byron informed 
A readers of THE New STATESMAN, I was badly shaken 
byit. I am thankful, however, I did not capitulate, 
for further investigation and consideration have convinced 
me that the Mary Chaworth story will not do, and that the 
letter I quoted, the passionate love-letter printed in Astarte 
as from Byron to his half-sister, Mrs. Leigh, is indeed written 
to her and not to Mary Chaworth (Mrs. Musters as she was 
then). I must thank Mr. Ensor for his controversial good 
nature in supposing (as was indeed the case) that I had 
omitted from Byron’s letter a reference to some woman in 
Venice appealing to him “because she was called x x x x,” 
only to save space. I did nor realise that anything hung on it. 
It was a four letter name if each cross stands for a letter, 
and Mary is a four letter name, and Mary was Mrs. Musters’ 
name, and Maria was the name of one of Byron’s 
Venetian mistresses. It is therefore a neat little coinci- 
dence, but as a hook it is not strong enough to hold 
the weight of Sir R. Edgcumbe’s story, even with the help 
of other hooks. What is that story? When one comes 
to examine its implications one sees that it is a highly 
improbable one. Told in brief it is this. 
* + * 


In the summer of 1813 Byron met again Mary Chaworth, 
whom he had loved when he was a boy and she was a girl, 
and Medora was born in April, 1814. Mrs. Leigh, in order 
to shield Mrs. Musters’ reputation, pretended that she 
had borne this child to Byron. She encouraged the charge 
of incest in order to pass this child as her own, and to keep 
conviction alive in Lady Byron’s mind that she was indeed 
its mother, she forwarded to Lady Byron Byron’s love letters 
to Mrs. Musters, and, moreover, “‘ fooled her with semi- 
compromising letters of her own,” to use Mr. Ensor’s 
phrase, which “may yet see the light.” Those letters 
will see the light, together with Lady Byron’s letters to 
her, in a few weeks’ time, when Messrs. Nisbet publish the 
new edition of Astarte. These were the letters Sir Leslie 
Stephen read, and he advised the late Lord Lovelace 
not to publish as they were painful reading ; holding himself 
that the case had been proved sufficiently, and that Lord 
Lovelace had cleared his grandmother of the imputation 
of being a hard, suspicious, nasty-minded prude. I have just 
read them myself—hastily, not carefully, I admit—but the 
impression they leave on me is that the early ones are the 
letters of an agitated, embarrassed woman who confesses 
by implication long before she confesses straight out, and 
that the later ones are those of an imploring, repentant, 
distracted woman who has confessed everything. Verbal 
confession, according to Lady Byron, occurred in an inter- 
view at the beginning of September, 1816. This, however, 
is not fair controversy. I cannot produce my evidence, 
for neither Lady Lovelace nor her publishers would wish 
me to quote from letters which are to be published so soon. 
It is a three-cornered correspondence between Lady Byron, 
Mrs. Leigh and Mrs. Villiers, the common friend of both. 
The only course for the counsel for the defence is to say that 
Mrs. Leigh’s letters are quite extraordinarily clever 
attempts to convince her dear friend Mrs. Villiers and 
Lady Byron, for whose affections she longs, that she has 
committed incest, in order that it may not come to Lady 
Byron’s knowledge that Byron, among his many notorious 
love affairs, had had a laison before marriage with one more 
married woman! It does not seem to me probable. We 
have to imagine Mrs. Leigh receiving a flaming love- 
letter from Byron to Mrs. Musters, and delightedly forward- 
ing it to Lady Byron, saying to herself, “fT think this will 


convince her I was Byron’s mistress”—as though she 
did not know Lady Byron was convinced already! We 
have to imagine that she went successfully through the 
farce of pretending to have a baby at home in April, 1814, 


when the little Medora was smuggled in. Why, Colonel Leigh 
must have been in the plot! He could hardly have been 
duped by a bogus confinement otherwise. But the idea of 
conspiracy is too complicated, as it was in a case which has 
been recently before the public, to be accepted. Imagine the 
feelings of her husband! What would Colonel Leigh say ? 
I think he would have said, “‘ My dear, I know you are 
devoted to B, and would do anything to help him, but really 
to pretend that this child is your own when it is his by another 
woman whom you hardly know, is too quixotic. I won’t have it, 
After all,it affects me and the children,too. Let us adopt 
the little creature, if you insist, but why pretend that it 
is yours . . . . think what it may lead to if gossips guess 
it is not my child! Besides, how much do you propose to 
pay the doctor? How can we bluff everybody round us? 
The whole idea is mad, etc.” 


* * * 


It is on these grounds I wish to argue the matter now, 
in fairness to Mr. Ensor, though, when the second edition 
of Astarte appears,I have no doubt whatever of the public’s 
verdict on other grounds. On reflection, these general con- 
siderations of probability seem to me to outweigh any evi- 
dence which may be founded on erasures in a letter. If that 
name were a pet name of Augusta’s, either she or Lady Byron 
might staieh it out,in case the letter should be lost in the 
post or otherwise. According to the story told in Astarte, 
even as first published, it is perfectly compre- 
hensible that Mrs. Leigh should forward Byron’s letters 
to herself to Lady Byron. Lady Byron was sheltering 
Augusta Leigh’s and Byron’s reputations at the expense of 
appearing to many an odious woman. She was behaving 
extraordinarily well. She believed in Augusta’s repentance 
and was trying to help the poor, distracted, flibberty-gibbit 
creature, and giving her advice how to handle the situation, 
and Byron, too, who was not easy to manage. As a pledge of 
ge faith and because she had put herself entirely in Lady 

yron’s hands, Mrs. Leigh sent Byron’s letters on to her 
toread. Now, that that is an explanation which fits the 
facts I do not think can be denied. — 


* * * 


Regarding the letter which begins, ‘“‘ My dearest love,” 
in which Byron says, “I can neither forget nor quite forgive 
you for that precious piece of reformation, etc.,’” Mr. Ensor 
refers me to Sir Richard Edgcumbe’s account of the “intelli- 
gible motives,” which made Augusta Leigh send this letter 
to Lady Byron. I do not think them plausible. He says: 
(1) She did not forward the letter to Mary Musters, because 
it might unhinge her mind again, (2) but to Lady Byron, 
because she wished her to believe that Byron was still making 
love to herself. (3) She wished “ to win back Lady Byron's 
confidence and induce her to make some arrangement by 
which the Leigh children would benefit at Lady Byron's 
death, in the event of Byron altering the will he had already 
made in their favour”! (I really must put an exclamation 
mark after that.) (4) She wanted to hurt Lady Byron's 
pride. Augusta Leigh writes a covering letter asking how 
she is to reply, and saying that her brother must be “a 
maniac ” to have written thus. 

I do not believe any feelings expressed are permanent—only 
occasioned by the passing and present reflection and occupation of 
writing to the unfortunate Being to whom they are addressed. 

According to Sir R. Edgcumbe, Augusta Leigh is speaking 
of Mary Musters not of herself; but that indirect and rather 
grovelling way of referring to herself is thoroughly char- 
acteristic of her letters to Lady Byron. Sir R. Edgcumbe 
then quotes the following extract from Lady Byron’s reply: 

This letter is a proof of the prior “reformation” which was 
sufficiently evidenced to me by your own assertion, and the agree- 
ment of circumstances with it. But in the case of a more unequl- 
vocal disclosure on his part than has yet been made, this letter 
would confute those false accusations to which you would undoubt- 
edly be subjected from others. 

Sir R. Edgcumbe reads this as an attempt to get more 
evidence out of Augusta Leigh against Byron, for he thinks 
Lady Byron a very mean woman. I think the significance 
of it is reverse. Both women were frightened of Byron’s 
reckless tongue; Lady Byron says here in other words: 
“If he should blurt everything out, at any rate this letter 
will show your friends that you were not as wicked as not 
to repent.” AFFABLE Hawk. 
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RECENT FICTION 


Blind. By Ernest Poote. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
The Great Way. By Horace Fisn. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 


Madam. By Erne. Sipewicx. Sidgwick and Jackson, 
7s. 6d. 
The Burning Secret. By Sreran Zweic. Allen and 


Unwin. 6s. 


There was a time when nonsense was talked about the 
coming great American novel, and authors squared up 
to the idea and were grandiose and comprehensive in conse- 
quence. Mr. Poole’s The Harbor might—perhaps unfairly— 
be cited as a case in point, but it is a good book, and its scale 
and circumstances are proper to the design. And now we 
hear sometimes of the great war novel, but this can only 
be written, it is suggested, when decades or centuries bring 
the war into perspective. There are still the confused ideas 
that greatness means a little of everything, and that you 
cannot write greatly about events till they are firmly 
embedded in the mosaic of history. In Blind, Mr. Poole 
covers a lot of ground ; half of the book is about America 
and half about the war, and it suggests that the great novel 
is to include vast amounts of sociology and contemporary 
history. The title comes, in the first place, from Larry 
Hart, the millionaire’s son, who is blinded in the war, but 
it has the wider application to a stumbling, groping world. 
The preliminaries are all very sound and sensible. Larry 
becomes an author and journalist, and he is so smart at 
his trade that he can report to his paper, which goes to press 
at one o'clock in the morning, a crime to be committed at 
four. He is intelligent and sympathetic, and with his 
friends he discusses the crucial question whether it is best to 
do the good bit of work near at hand, or to engage in the 
world-wide revolution. Mr. Poole gives us some sense of 
the generous and ardent youth of America, with its faith in 
art, in propaganda, in science, and even in political effort. 

Then comes the war, and decidedly this is the best part 

of the book. Before the United States came in they had 
then a better argumentative balance than prevailed in the 
countries positively involved, and Mr. Poole gives us some 
good talk; we perceive something of the moral struggle 
among good Americans which preceded their entry into the 
war. The scene shifts to Berlin, to a Red Cross hospital, 
to the Western front, to Russia. There are fine pictures of 
German patriots and particularly of the humane man of 
science condemned by a logic that he finds inexorable to 
assist in the inception of gas attacks. There is the persecu- 
tion of the American girl married to a German ; we have the 
conscientious Larry denounced on the one hand as pro- 
German, and on the other as a traitor to the international 
cause ; the American fanatic is very much the same as the 
British variety. The part about the Russian revolution is 
interesting and seems to be at first-hand. Mr. Poole is an 
admirable reporter, and he is always interested in ideals. 
You may get a little tired even of excellent reporting that 
is crammed with grim details. All is humane and intelligent. 
One reads sometimes with a certain callousness; perhaps 
we have already gone deeper than this, or perhaps earlier 
books on the war have appealed to a fresher sense. It is a 
book of ability, strong on the side of mercy and truth. 
Mr. Poole believes that America did right in going to war, 
he believes in Germany, he believes in the great slow 
revolution. 

One may confess to some curiosity about Mr. Fish’s 
public. Which is it? What is it? Does it consist of 
those who in a previous state of existence read Ouida? 
If so, we are getting on; this is better than Ouida. And 
yet one may confess that it is almost impossible to read 
Mr. Fish steadily. You may admire his exuberance, but 
the tremendous array of words is maddening. To give the 
effect by quotation it would be necessary to transcribe pages 
and pages, and yet there are times when he can say a thing 
clearly and finely. 





We start with queer company at Cadiz, and the story is 
an old stale thing done resplendently—the idealisation of 
the street-walker. There is a brilliant scene at a café and 
Dulce’s recurring: “I am happy. I have never been so 
happy,” is admirably true. And then comes the passion for 
the young Mexican and her: ‘‘ What I have been, through 
you Iam not. And I never will be again.” But he leaves 
her and there is a fine flare of emotion ; the appeal to him 
to stay a little longer is beautiful. The emotions are 
flamboyant, the tirades are diffuse; this girl of the streets 
is not merely articulate ; she has a splendid eloquence with 
a kind of moral force behind it. She has a spiritual clarity 
that is beyond intelligence; her impulses transcend know- 
ledge. She comes into contact with a wicked nun, a rigid 
father-confessor, a magnanimous lady, a charming friend. 
She gropes for a conception of society, the Louvre being a 
revelation of art, and she becomes a great singer. It is like a 
fairy tale; it is a world in which something is sure to turn 
up. There are some terrific coincidences; the old lover 
turns up as her friend’s husband. And the coincidence is a 
handsome affair when it becomes “the suddenly visible 
minute economy with which God had reserved her, in an 
intricately festooned and warding fool’s paradise, pristine 
for this moment of the corner-butcher’s knife.” There are 
spiritual emergencies and illuminations; there is much about 
God and the soul. At one stage, indeed, God is defied, and 
a return to the gutter is imminent. There is a better way 
than that, and a tip-top renunciation is the end. Mr. Fish 
is a remarkable writer and an interesting phenomenon. 
Doubtless, it would be useless to talk to him about control 
and austerity. He is like a clock that can only strike 
twelve. 


When one is mystified by a book, it is well to describe 
it as an unsuccessful experiment in a fresh technique; so 
the simple reader may cover the misgiving that Miss 
Sidgwick is too clever for him. Her dialogue is anything 
but explicit, and if sometimes the people do not quite under- 
stand one another, the reader may be in a similar predica- 
ment. She touches things delicately and, it seems, whimsi- 
cally, till we wonder whether there can be any positive issue 
to it all. Her characters are a group of people, mostly 
young, who are in some relation to the war and to each 
other, and contacts or events are complicated, ingenious and 
unemphatic. There is satire, irony,'the lighterattacks; there 
are examples of wit and the right phrase is often hit. There 
are so many clever things that we are doubttul about depth 
and wisdom, so many disturbances that we mistrust the 
sincerity of the emotion. There is no strong line and the 
mere ruts of emotion are sedulously avoided. There is, 
indeed, a general and particular contempt for ruts, for those 
“who liked things to wear their accustomed aspects,” for 
the people who “ had, as it were, met one another by dozens 
before.” Possibly Miss Sidgwick would get deeper with a 
more simple method, but perhaps she is not attempting depth. 
One cannot always make out whether she is careless or cunning. 
Frivolity crops out, but that is part of the effect, and the 
baffled reader may feel that the whole thing is dangerously 
near a rigmarole. Yet there is vague, occasional charm 
about the people and there are curious surfaces. They are 
trivial with a difference, and Miss Sidgwick is so many things 
that she is even serious. But she is intolerably timid or 
reticent about it; she cannot accomplish great things by 
slight hints; the dead brother’s influence, for example, 
wants a far firmer handling. Perhaps the finest accomplish- 
ment of the story is the slapping by the heroine of her 
prospective mother-in-law. 


Those of us who do not know much about Stefan Zweig 
might have liked a few words of introduction or explanation, 
but publishers are not very helpful in these matters; there 
is not even a date on the present volume. This is a long 
short story—little more than an episode—and, though it is 
no “nice” in the British sense, it is a fine piece of art. 
Its hero is a boy of twelve, who stays with his mother in a 
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hotel at some holiday resort which one does not identify. 
And then comes the baron, a woman-hunter of an ordinary 
type, who treacherously approaches his prey through the 
child. The affair follows a conventional course till the boy, 
affronted and neglected, has his resentment, and through it 
his curiosity, aroused. The “ burning secret” is sex and, 
though that remains a mystery and he makes strange 
mistakes, the anger of the pair against his interferences 
reveals to him his power. He learns things fast, he exercises 
his authority, he is cunning in tactics. He is the tyrant 
before whom the guilty pair tremble; his moral power is 
tremendous. The baron is utterly routed and driven from 
the field; the boy saves his mother, achieves magnanimity and 
makes a great incursion into life. All this is conveyed with 
precision and economy. The conventional English novelist 
would begin with the boy’s home and give us chapters of 
picturesque and unessential details. Here the types are 
seized, and only so much of individuality as is necessary. 
The action is swift and unhurried, nothing extraneous 
interferes with the effect of the crisis. The people are not 
pleasant and we do not want to live with them. But the 
novelist’s art gives the moment of illumination. 
ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 


DUBLIN CASTLE’S DEFENCE 


The Administration of Ireland, 1920. By “I. O.” Philip 
Allan. 25s. 


An accurate and impartial account of the inner workings 
of Dublin Castle during the last five years would be a his- 
torical document of the first importance. “I. O.” may 
have the information that would enable him to write such 
a book, but he has turned author with a very different 
purpose. Those who go to the pages of The Administration 
of Ireland for enlightenment will find, not a picture of 
Dublin Castle as it is, but a picture of the Castle as its 
advocates and champions would like the world to see it. 
In his preface “I, O.” insists that his aim has been “ to 
place before both general reader and historian such material, 
authentic and ungarbled, as will enable them to form trust- 
worthy opinions.” ‘“‘ Of eulogy, condemnation, support,” 
he adds, “ I have endeavoured to steer clear.” A publicist 
who accomplished this, or even set himself honestly to 
accomplish it, would have rendered a notable service to all 
students of politics. On the other hand, a propagandist, 
who, with loud professions of judicial detachment, distorts 
and suppresses evidence and presents half-truths as undis- 
puted facts, is guilty of an offence akin to that of poisoning 
the wells in war. 

Let us take, almost at random, a few samples of “‘ I.0.’s ” 
“authentic and ungarbled ” material. “‘ The Irish Repub- 
lican movement,” he asserts, “is and always has been 
the child of an almost incomprehensible selfishness, as the 
very title of its latest advocates, Sinn Fein, ‘ ourselves alone,’ 
sufficiently indicates.” Apart from the fact that Sinn Fein 
does not mean in Gaelic “‘ ourselves alone,” this denunciation 
of selfishness comes ill from an apologist who insists that 
her strategical interests justify Great Britain in overriding 
the will of the Irish people. What is “ incomprehensible 
selfishness ” on the part of small nations is merely “ strate- 
gical necessity” on the part of great Powers. Again, 
“TI, O.” argues that the majority of Irishmen would not 
welcome independence. Anticipating the objection that 
on every opportunity they have voted for it at the polls, he 
assures us that “ these elections did not give a true indi- 
cation of the real political aspirations of the Irish people.” 
Strangely enough, whereas the unopposed return of Sinn 
Fein candidates proves that the South does not want a 
Republic, the fiercely-fought contests, in which the Carsonites 
obtained only a bare majority in the province of Ulster as 
a whole, demonstrate that the North is solid for Partition. 

In “I, O.’s” opinion the Irish Bulletin is wholly in- 
capable of telling the truth, but the Castle’s Weekly Summary 


is an “unbiased” journal which specialises in condem- 
nations of police reprisals. After this it is not surprising 
to learn that though Dominion Home Rule cannot be 
granted because the I.R.A. might form the nucleus of an 
Irish army, one of the brightest hopes for the successful 
working of the Northern Parliament is that the Ulster 
Government will have at its disposal the Ulster Volunteers, 
who are being armed and trained by Dublin Castle. In 
reviewing the causes which drove Ireland out of the war, 
“TI. O.” does not make a single reference to the “ malign. 
ities” of the War Office mandarins which even Mr. Lloyd 
George was constrained to denounce. But he thinks it 
worth while to reprint an absurd police report attri- 
buting the spread of Sinn Fein “ to the speeches delivered 
by Mr. John Dillon in Parliament.” This police report, 
it may be added, is typical of the sort of information which 
the Castle preferred to the protests and appeals of Nationalist 
leaders like Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. Devlin, who 
ruined themselves politically in the vain endeavour to 
maintain friendly relations between the two countries, 

The main aim of the book is to minimise, if possible, the 
growing objection of Englishmen to the policy of reprisals, 
“I. O.” is simple enough to assume that this can be done 
by showing that Sinn Fein began it, and that, at the worst, 
unauthorised reprisals by Black and Tans are milder than 
anyone could have reasonably expected. As a matter of 
fact, Sinn Fein did not begin it. The assassination of police 
was not an unprovoked upheaval of mere savagery. For 
months before it began moderate men in Ireland had been 
warning the Government that the wholesale raids, arrests, 
and imprisonments without trial, together with the forcible 
smashing of Sinn Fein’s peaceful constructive work, would 
inevitably produce a campaign of counter-violence. These 
warnings were disregarded, largely, the majority of Irishmen 
insisted, because powerful influences in the Executive had 
persuaded themselves that violence would take the form of 
a second Easter Rebellion, which could be smashed in a few 
days by astill more drastic whiff of grape-shot. They were not 
prepared for guerilla war, and the evidence is overwhelmingly 
strong that they connived at their agents’ attempts to 
meet this departure by operations outside the law. “ I. 0.” 
quotes, as if it ended the discussion, Sir Hamar Greenwood’s 
declaration that reprisals were neither condoned nor con- 
nived at. But he does not explain how it was that the 
Chief Secretary with proof, according to himself, that 150 
Black and Tans went from Gormanstown to sack Balbriggan, 
could not obtain sufficient evidence to bring one of these 
men to trial. So far as the world knows, there have been 
only two instances of punishment for reprisals. A few 
soldiers had their leave stopped for the sack of Fermoy, and 
seven Auxiliaries were sent back to England after the 
burning of Cork. That is the measure of the Government’s 
determination to stamp out unauthorised reprisals. By 
the way, “I. 0.”, in his review of outrages during 1920, 
makes no reference to the burning of Cork or to the sup- 
pression of the Strickland Report. 

After “I. O.’s” claim that he has avoided eulogy, it is 
instructive to turn to his appreciation of Sir Hamar Green- 
wood : 

No happier choice could have been made for the difficult and 
arduous post of Chief Secretary. . . Here was a strong mab, 

a man who had faced the world and his power, a man with the 

gift of work and of making others work gladly for him, a man with 

@ personality who had the supreme power of inspiring confidence 

when things seemed at their darkest. This was the man 

who was called upon in April,'1920, to assume what seemed to many 

a hopeless task. The months which have since passed bear witness 

to his success. 

We do not know when this panegyric was written. But 
we do know that in April, 1921, Mr. Lloyd George admitted 
that he had failed in Ireland, and his Chief Secretary an- 
nounced mournfully that “‘ the campaign of violence is 
extending.” 

It is not difficult to discover why “ I. O.” sets Sir Hamar 
Greenwood on so lofty a pedestal. The Administration of 
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Ireland is offered as a source-book to the historian of the 
future. Whatever use the historians may make of it, 
internal evidence indicates that it has already served a 
purpose in the hands of contemporary politicians. This is 
undoubtedly the brief from which Sir Hamar Greenwood 
prepared his Parliamentary deliverances on the Irish situ- 
ation. Not only is the raw material the same, but the 
point of view and the very turns of phrase are startlingly 
familiar to students of the Greenwood style. Most people 
imagined that the Chief Secretary’s rhetoric was sufficiently 
bad to have been manufactured without assistance. “ I. O.” 
now shares some of the responsibility. The fact is not 
likely to recommend his book to the historians for whom he 
professes to have written, but it may have its value for 
politicians as an example of the sort of brief which they, 
if they prize their reputations, will do well to fling into the 
waste-paper basket. 


A NEW VIEW OF WALTER SCOTT 


The Intimate Life of Sir Walter Scott. By ArcurBaLp 
STALKER. Black. 10s, 6d. 


The Scottish are an admirable race of moralists who 
understand the importance of being earnest. They are 
born preachers, and find no difficulty in lecturing great 
men as well as small. Whilst most sensitive about them- 
selves, they are quite ready to see faults in others. 
Objecting to patrons, they patronise beautifully them- 
selves, witness Carlyle’s grumbling tribute to Sir Walter. 
Mr. Stalker combines the moralist and the severe critic 
of life and business with the admirer in a puzzling way. 
On one page he appreciates Scott thoroughly; on the 
next he is so unfair and so apparently anxious to put the 
worst construction on things, that he seems the last person 
to do an “intimate Life.” “On ne doit jamais écrire 
que de ce qu’on aime,” wrote Renan; but the twentieth 
century takes different views of biography, and must 
exhibit the kind of fierce light that beats on unpopular 
politicians, shows heroes much less than heroic, and 
incidentally gives scope for effective irony. Not that 
Mr. Stalker has gifts that way, though he writes tolerably 
when he is not using vulgarisms. Scott was a Tory with 
a great sense of history and tradition. Mr. Stalker, as a 
modern Radical, finds his elaborate courtesy in a letter to 
Wellington amazing, and accuses him of “ nauseating 
servility.” If Scott thought Wellington a greater man 
than himself—and undoubtedly he did—why should he 
not express his feeling in the style of his day? It may 
have become ridiculous, but so, perhaps, some day will 
be the casual and slangy type of manners now popular. 
Great men do not go about thinking “They call that man 
as good as me,” which seems the spirit of some of the 
rising democracy. Scott’s attention to dukes is derided, 
but rank was more real to his historic mind than it is to 
the modern iconoclast. Whatever view may be taken on 
such subjects, one thing clearly emerges from this book : 
Sir Walter was one of the most charming men that ever 
lived ; a delight to high and low, rich and poor; and an 
unspoilt favourite who never threw bouquets at himself, 
and never posed as a lion. He “talked to every man 
as if he was his blood relation,” and his abounding life 
and joyousness were a free gift to all his friends. Even 
when he was in an agony of cramp his humour and under- 
standing did not desert him. The hedger and ditcher at 
Abbotsford, who was also his Highland piper, wandered a 
whole Sunday selecting twelve stones from twelve south- 
running streams, so that Sir Walter might sleep on them 
and be cured. Most men would have cursed the bearer 
of those futile stones. Scott sent a message that “the 
recipe was infallible, but that it was absolutely necessary 
to success that the stones should be wrapt up in the 
petticoat of a widow who had never wished to marry 
again.” Little touches of this sort reveal the man who 


was adored by the sourest of antiquaries, and make it 
difficult to believe all the malice that Mr. Stalker discovers. 
It is possible that he does not see a joke always as Scott 
did. Scott did not think himself worthy to tie Shake- 
speare’s shoes; he did not venture to introduce him into 
Kenilworth; but the two W.S.’s had this in common, 
that they were both lovers of the open air and country 
sports—and celebrated them as few men of letters have 
done. Scott was a red-blood, not a mollycoddle, and 
but for his game leg would have been a dashing man of 
action, whereas Shakespeare was essentially meditative. 
But, since Mr. Stalker is severe on Sir Walter for thinking 
so little of his literary work, we remark that Shakespeare 
too seems to have shown a strange indifference to his. 
And Shakespeare—otherwise how did he know so much ? 
—must have had a memory like Scott’s. Among his 
accounts of friends Mr. Stalker does not mention Skene. 
Scott went with him and Hogg on a fishing expedition 
at midnight, and, being delayed by lack of light, he asked 
Hogg to sing his ballad of “ Gilman’s-Cleuch.” Hogg 
began it, and broke down at the eighth or ninth stanza. 
Scott then began it again and recited every word of the 
eighty-eight stanzas! It had not been printed; he had 
heard it only once, and then did not appear to be paying 
any particular attention. 

Mr. Stalker’s ideas on Scott as a man of letters are dis- 
tinctly crude. He ignores the fact that the Waverley 
Novels at their best contain prose which artists like 
Stevenson have praised and followed in vain. The whole 
crop of the kailyard, carefully watered and fostered by 
complacent critics and publishers, has faded, while Scott’s 
best work has lived on. The appreciation of literature 
is not Mr. Stalker’s strong point. Here is an example of 
his crushing morality : 

The Elizabethan dramatists were as dull a set of ranters as ever 
existed : the Restoration writers, with all the resources of obscenity 
and viciousness, could not be humorous: the Miltons, Popes, 
Swifts, Fieldings, Grays and the rest were dull and heavy. Hacks, 
students, politicians, men about town, all turned to book-making 
to pass the time, to offend, or to make money. 

It takes all sorts to make a world, but it is odd to reflect 
on the amount of people who have wasted their time in 
studying this dull, heavy and vicious company. We 
venture to think, however, that if Mr. Stalker had been 
a contemporary of Pope and Swift, and had come in for 
their literary notice, he would not have found them “ dull,” 
though possibly “ vicious.” We are glad to see that he 
has good words for Lockhart’s Life of Scott, which many 
now find unreadable. He might have added that Scott's 
Journal from which Lockhart quoted was not published 
in full till 1890. It is a wonderful record of pride, endur- 
ance and hard work after the crash of his fortunes. Worn 
and broken, he was still a hero to his valet, who would 
not go, however much his wages were reduced. The 
Journal notes in 1826: 


The place I looked at won't do; but I really must get some 
lodging, for, reason or none, Dalgleish will not leave me, and cries 
and makes a scene. 


If any tribute to Scott’s charm is needed, that will suffice. 


THE FAR EAST 


Japanese Impressions. With a Note on Confucius. Trans- 
lated from the French of Paut-Louis Coucnoup by 
Frances Rumsey. With a Preface by ANATOLE 
France. John Lane. 7s. 6d. 


This is an interesting book, which might have been a 
fascinating one. There is something attractive about it, 
and something unattractive, and, without the original 
before us, it is impossible to say how much of either quality 
is due to the translator. The dedication is “ To the exquisite 
master, Anatole France,” and Anatole France contributes 
a preface in which he praises the author highly, and compares 
his “ power to evoke ancient or distant facts” with that 
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of “a Renan or a Ferrero.” It is strange to find a great 
scholar like Anatole France mentioning Ferrero in the same 
breath with Renan: inevitably it makes one a little sus- 
picious of the rest of the eulogy. “ Great praise,” says the 
Preface, “is also due to Madame Frances Rumsey for 
having transformed into English all that could be conserved 
of so rich a language” as that written by M. Couchoud. 
Now Mrs. Rumsey, when she is not translating, writes 
like this : 

Those very divergences between France and Japan, of which 
M. Couchoud reminds us, have their surprising analogies and corre- 
spondences. Some taste of France comes to us when we realise 
that Japanese art, which seems to have all the saliency of the per- 
sonal, is produced by the mind of the race rather than by the indi- 
vidual mind. The subordination of the individual himself to form 
touches the fabric of the French social consciousness ; just as the 
Japanese caligraphic sense may strike our vision as French thought 
made visible, in its fine tracery and sharp relativities. 

Stripped of its “fine writing,” of its preciosity, of its pre- 
tensions, that last bit means that Japanese script is like 
French thought. In other words, it means nothing. Yet 
the high brow is not irreconcilable with the high mind, 
and, for those who can stand culture, M. Couchoud trans- 
lated by Mrs. Rumsey is just the thing. 

In his introductory chapter, M. Couchoud summarises 
for us the four remaining essays ; we quote extracts from it : 

“The Japanese Quality ” is an attempt such as one makes to 
concentrate, for one’s more understanding friends, the salient 
elements of a year of an alien existence. . 

** The Lyric Epigrams of Japan ” are in reality, i in the compression 
of their seventeen syllables, poems in miniature or a prolonged 
exclamation, which lose in translation both their incisiveness and 
the speed which makes their life. . 

‘** Japanese Patriotism ” is a digest of notes kept, in Japan, during 
the first two months of the Russo-Japanese war. 

** Confucius ” is the relation of a visit which the author made to 
the philosopher’s native land. One owes to the Sage of 
China an impression of complete continuity. The power 
of direct reasoning appears as one of the most universal of possessions, 
identical in its essence across centuries and distances. . . . The 
dissemination of his doctrine of reason, however, remains an incom- 
prehensible prodigy. It brings us to a vast and disturbing question : 
what respective use of reason has been made by the peoples of 
Europe and the peoples of Asia ? 

On all these themes M. Couchoud has something individual 
to say, and says it gracefully. His gift of compression is 
remarkable. Nothing of its kind could be much better 
than this: 

The curious anomaly created by the survival of Shintoism has 
produced a situation which would be paralleled only if ancient 
Celtic forms of faith had kept pace with Christianity, and if to-day 
in addition to the priest of the popular theocracy, there was included 
a Druid in his white robes above all, if conjointly with these 
two hierarchies and acceptable to them both, there existed a rational- 
istic philosophy. Shintoism stands in the position which would 
in that case be occupied by the Druidic faith, the equivalent of 
Buddhism would be Christianity, and the rationalistic thought would 
be Confucian philosophy. 

The notes on Japan in war-time give scope, of course, 
for an irony which, through no fault of the author’s, sounds 


somewhat obvious : 

It is interesting that the commercial class are the most keenly 
enthusiastic for the war. Possibly they foresee a stimulation of 
trade. It is they who swell the membership of the many national 
leagues recently founded, and who are most noticeable at patriotic 
banquets. With them must be ranged the instructors and 
professors, who have had a paramount influence in transforming 
what was in reality a war of conflicting interests into a war of an 
almost sacred enthusiasm. 

At the very end of this chapter, however, is struck a pro- 
founder note, which reminds us of Wordsworth’s Con- 
vention of Cintra. “In this war,” writes M. Couchoud, 
** almost all the Japanese believe themselves bent on the 
ruin of Russia; only a few of them know that what they 
hope to conquer is her esteem.” 

Literary criticism, of course, will be concerned chiefly 
with the translations and interpretations of the brief Japanese 
lyrics, some of thirty-one syllables, some of only seventeen. 
Waiving the inevitable comparison with the Greek epigram 
and the English sonnet (for that matter, there are, of course, 


—m 


English epigrams, and English couplets detachable from 
their contexts and complete in themselves, of no more 
than sixteen syllables), let us recognise straightaway that 
what is important in a poem is not its length but its 
The theory that you can make a poem by just putting down 
what you see and making nothing of it—not illuminating it, 
not conveying to others by art the beauty which in nature 
it showed to you—is either stupidity or laziness: and in 
so far as Japanese lyrics are quoted and imitated to support 
such a theory, they are merely pernicious. In fact, as 
M. Couchoud’s translation alone would suffice to show, 
Japanese lyrics do not support such a theory. Their brevity 
is not blank: it does indicate, and therefore contains, a 
whole world. Of course, some of them fail to come off, 

Suddenly, 

In the autumn sky, 

Mount Fuji ! 
If that is poetry, there is no reason why anyone should 
not be a poet. 

Suddenly, 

On our writing-pad, 

A poem ! 
(This last is not quoted from the book under review—it is 
our own contribution to the controversy.) But, of course, 
the poetry may have escaped in the translation. 

And death once dead, there’s no more dying then 


is one of the most tremendous lines in English poetry; 
but we can imagine that, rendered literally into Japanese, 
it might sound simply silly. Most of the translations in 
M. Couchoud’s book keep, however, even in their English 
dress, that note of expansion (for a theme can be expanded 
by the very concentration of language), of interpretation, 
of imagination, which makes poetry. For instance : 

Save for his thin voice 

The motionless heron 

Is but a drift of snow. 
We could quote many more examples from these pages, 
but they are better sought in the pages themselves. 


ITALY AND THE WAR 


Italy and the World War. By T. Netson Pace. American 
Ambassador to Italy, 1913 to 1919. Chapman and 
Hall. 25s. 


This book should be very welcome in England, where 
no aspect of the history of the war has been more neglected 
or more misrepresented than the motives, nature and value 
of Italy’s part in the war. Now that, by the Treaty of 
Rapallo, Italy has voluntarily resigned northern Dalmatia, 
and has thereby set an example of moderation and abne- 
gation for the sake of peace which neither England nor 
France have yet shown any sign of following, there is a 
strong tendency to revision of the unjust judgment of 
Italy’s part in the war which was only too prevalent over 
here, and which has gone far to alienate Italian opinion, 
it is to be hoped not for ever, from her old friendship with 
Great Britain. Her statesmen are still strictly correct 
and loyal in their attitude of standing in with France and 
England. But popular opinion, which as the history of 
1914-5 showed is ultimately dominant in Italy on great 
questions, is much embittered against England, partly 
owing to our refusal in 1919-20 to do anything to help the 
Italians in the desperate straits of their coal crisis; partly 
owing to the misrepresentation over here of Italy’s motives 
and sacrifices in a war in which she pinned the Austrian 
army down away from the Western front, at a cost of 
600,000 Italian dead. 

This book should help the restoration of mutual understand- 
ing. It is true that it is by an American, but an American 
who sees things very much as the best type of Englishman 
sees them, and one whose official position at Rome during 
the war makes him a high authority. There is a long 
historical introduction; then follows the most valuable 
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FRENCH ACQUIRED IN 
100 DAYS. 


REMARKABLE LETTER. 








The following letter has been received recently by the 
Modern Languages Department of the well-known Pelman 
Institute :— 

April 26th, rg2r. 

“.. . You will observe that I have been able to 
learn French by your method in the short space of three 
months. 

I commenced the Course on January 15th, 1921, and 
to-day, 26th April, 100 days after the commencement, 

I am sending you my last Work Sheet. 

During one week of this period, the Easter holidays 
week, I spent no time whatever on the Course. 

I feel sure that this has created a record in language 
teaching; I have never before learned anything so 
quickly and so well. At the same time I have no 
doubt that many others could learn more quickly than 
I have already done. 

It is the ingenuity and the thoroughness of the 
Course that does it. 

As I am now trying to catch the last post, I cannot 
express my full appreciation of the Course and the 
courteous attention I have received, but I should like 
to do so later, and I should be pleased to have your 
advice with regard to French Books. . . .” 

The above letter is indeed a remarkable tribute to the 
merits of the new Pelman method of learning Foreign 
Languages (French and Spanish Courses now ready), which 
is arousing intense interest in educational and other circles. 

Men and women who were never able to “ get on with” 
Foreign Languages in their school days are now finding it 
quite an easy matter to acquire a fluent mastery of French 
or Spanish by this new method. 

“ After several years’ drudgery at school I found 
myself with scarcely any knowledge of the French 
Language, and certainly without any ability to use 
the language. 

I realise now that this method was wrong. 

After about six months’ study by the Pelman method 
I find I have practically mastered the language ” 
(writes B. 143). 


NO TRANSLATION. 


The Pelman method is taught through the post, and one 
of its most distinctive features is that the student learns 
the particular language in question in that language and 
without using a word of English. Yet, even if you do not 
know a single word of either French or Spanish to begin 
with, you can study the lessons, right from the commence- 
ment, with the greatest ease. 

Many students on starting to learn a Foreign Language 
are repelled by the difficulties of the Grammar. These 
difficulties are avoided by the Pelman method. This method 
enables you to read, write and speak French or Spanish 
first-—the formal grammar coming later. Further, it enables 
you to learn either language without learning long lists of 
French or Spanish words by heart. You learn these words 
by using them and in such a way that you never forget them. 

The simplicity of the new method—its novel, fascinating 
and effective character, and its ingenious method of teaching 
Pronunciation, have all combined to win for it widespread 
popular interest and support. The number of people who 
are learning French or Spanish by the Pelman method is 
increasing rapidly. All state that it is the easiest and 
simplest method of learning a Foreign Language they have 
ever met with. Readers who would like to know more 
about this remarkable method should write (or call) to the 
address printed below. Mention which of the two languages 
particularly interests you, and by return you will receive a 
copy of a book fully describing the new method, gratis and 
post free. Send a postcard to-day to the Pelman Institute 
(Modern Languages Dept.), 57 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart 
Street, London, W.C. 1. [ApvrT.] 








Gubridge University 
Prefs 








Moliere. sy arTHuR TILLEY, M.A. Fellow and 
Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. With 
a portrait of Moliére. 12s 6d net. 

“ My excuse for adding to the number of books on Moliére is that I have 
been a lover of his comedies for more than forty-five years. He is before 
all things a writer of comedy—not of coomney dressed up as comedy to suit 
the tastes of a half-educated parterre, but of real comedy, meant to evoke 
laughter and resting upon the broad and secure foundations of humour 
and common sense.”’ From the Preface. 


Cambridge Plain Texts: English. raitea 
by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and S. C. ROBERTS. 
Five volumes now ready. 1s net each. 

Donne: Sermons XV. and LXVI. 

Fuller: The Holy State (II, 1-15). 

Johnson: Papers from The Idler. 

Goldsmith : The Good Natur’d Man. 

Carlyle: The Present Time. 

“ The Syndics of the Cambridge University Press . . . have taken an 

admirable step . . . in deciding to issue a series of *‘ English Plain Texts’ 
. . « the first selection is altogether satisfactory.""—The W estminster Gazette. 


. 
Sir A. W. Ward: Collected Papers, 
Historical, Literary, Travel, and Miscellaneous. By Sir 
ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of 
Peterhouse. VOLUMES I anp II, Historical. Demy 8vo. 
248 net each (not sold separately). 

“ The Master of Peterhouse may look with just pride at their number, 
their variety, and high standard of workmanship. . . . When completed, 
the collection will be in several respects remarkable. . . . They contain 
the calm reflections of one who has seen, read, and meditated much upon 
the great permanent political interests of the world.""—The Times. 


The Collected Historical Works of Sir 


Francis Palgrave, K.H.  raited by his son, 
Sir R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Volumes III and 
IV, containing volumes 3 and 4 of The History of Nor- 
mandy and of England, are now ready. Royal 8vo. 
42s net each. 

“ His work lies at the base of any accurate knowledge of the constitu- 
tional history of medieval England, and no one has dome more to make 
possible its critical study. . . . A complete edition of Palgrave's works 
will be not only a worthy monument to his memory, but a valuable addition 
to the library of the historical student.""—The Saturday Review. 


William Bolts. A Dutch Adventurer under John 
Company. By N.L. HALLWARD,M.A. Demy 8vo. r5snet. 
“The whole book is worthy of attentive reading.’’—The Civil and 
Military Gazetie. 
“A valuable contribution to the already extensive literature of the 
nabobs.”"—-The Times of India. 


Readings in English Social History 
from Contemporary Literature. Edited by R. B. MORGAN, 
M.Litt. Crown 8vo. Vol I, from pre-Roman days to 1272 
A.D.; with 16 illustrations. Vol Il, 1272-1485 a.p.; with 
12 illustrations. 4s net each. 

“‘ These two volumes deserve special attention from teachers, students, 
and others in search of authentic bases for historical conceptions, and 
especially from those who are more interested in social conditions than in 
notable persons and events. Excellent photographs add much to the 
attractiveness and usefulness of the books.’’—The /nyuirer. 


A Short Manual of Forest Manage- 


ment, By H. JACKSON, M.A., School of Forestry, 
University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 7s net. 


“* This is a very carefully prepared text-book, brief and simply arranged, 
and based on a purely practical foundation. . . . Mr Jackson has provided 
a simplified practical review of the subject, from which are eliminated all 
references to advanced theories which are not at present susceptible of 
practical application, and all other matters of purely academic interest. 

. . It has been the author’s object to discriminate between different 
types of forest with a view to elucidate and facilitate the pr ation of 
working plans for each ‘ype. All students of forestry will find this book 
exceedingly useful and helpful.""—The North Bretish A gricuiéurist. 
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part of the book, the description of the period of neutrality 
and the entry into the war, which makes clear that it was 
the popular idealism of the city population and not the 
bargaining of Sonnino that was the causa causans of Italy’s 
entering on our side. Those of us who had the privilege 
of being with the Italian army throughout the war know 
that it was not for Dalmatia that these soldiers were fighting ; 
one hardly heard them mention it. The motives were 
Trento, Trieste, Belgium, the Lusitania, gas asfissiante, 
etc., traditional hatred of Austria, determination to get 
rid of the encroaching German overlordship in Italy, pre- 
ference of the Western Liberal powers to Eastern military 
despotism. True, Sonnino had driven a secret bargain 
about Northern Dalmatia, but it was secret, and it was 
not to enforce its terms that the Italian people entered the 
war. It would be as absurd to say that we entered the war 
to acquire the German Colonies, which indeed we are keeping, 
while the Italians have given up Dalmatia. 

The book is not perfectly constructed. There is too much 
summary of events in other spheres of the war sandwiched 
into the Italian narrative. And it is a pity that it was 
written before the Treaty of Rapallo succeeded in putting 
a satisfactory end to the Treaty of London controversy. 

Mr. Page is just and generous as to the part played by 
Lord Cavan and the British divisions in the final crossing of 
the Piave in October, 1918, but he is also just to the Italians 
in pointing out the desperate character of the fighting 
they had to encounter in that final affair in the mountain 
region; he holds it a fallacy to suppose that, because the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire was dissolving, the Austro- 
Hungarian army had dissolved, until it was defeated in 
battle. Then indeed it went utterly to pieces like the 
Empire behind it. 

Mr. Page also is very right in saying, as regards the 
events of November, 1917: “The story was published in 
the countries of the Allies that Italy was saved by the 
British and French contingents sent to her relief, and this 
has become the generally accepted story. It is not a correct 
statement of fact. That the relief promised and sent to 
Italy had a great moral effect in stiffening the Italian 
morale is undoubted, and, possibly, this has not been 
sufficiently recognised in Italy. But the fact is that the 
fighting that was done on the Piave at that-time was done 
by the Italians themselves.” The British only got into 
the line in December, and were not seriously engaged till 
the following June. The French made a minor offensive 
in December, which Mr. Page would perhaps have done 
well to mention, but the Austrian advance had been fought 
to a standstill by the Italians alone before that took place. 
In 1918 Italy had as many men fighting in France, as France 
and England had in Italy, and people sometimes entirely 
forget the great Italian army in the Balkans. But the 
heroic period of the Italian war was the continual offensives 
of 1915-17 on the Isonzo mountain front, which the British 
army did not witness and the British people never sufficiently 
understood. 

“Italy boasts and has a right to boast,” says Mr. Page, 
“ that she was the first Christian nation to elect to surrender 
voluntarily a position of security and enter the war on the 
side of Freedom.” To which it may be added that Italy 
was the first nation to elect to surrender voluntarily a 
portion of her allotted share in the spoils of victory. 


DIDACTIC POETRY 
Wheels: 1920. A Fifth Cycle. Leonard Parsons. 6s, 


After so much glib nonsense has been written in the 
last three or four decades about “ Art for Art’s Sake ”’— 
that smug phrase which has covered such a quantity of 
invertebrate dilettantisms and has sometimes meant dirt 
for dirt’s sake—it is something of a relief to find a definite 
reaction. For the last five years there has appeared in 


—— 


Wheels a vigorous strain of honestly didactic verse, which 
is refreshing even in its many failures. These poets are 
quite definitely men with a message, and, as such, they 
hark back, not unwisely perhaps, to Wordsworth and 
Browning; like Wordsworth, it is doubtful whether they 
would write a line, if they did not hope to persuade or in 
some way awaken the world (at any rate the Literary 
World) by what they have written, and, like Browning, 
they often succeed most completely as teachers just where 
they fail most conspicuously as poets. 

It is of course true enough that their message is not so 
clear as that of the two great Romantics, but then no mes. 
sage is clear when it is new, and Wordsworth and Browning 
themselves encountered plenty of hostility when they and 
their followers first began to stammer out the tidings with 
which we are now so familiar. What is the message of the 
Wheels school? The title of one of Miss Edith Sitwell’s 
poems in this volume is “ The Higher Sensualism”’; but 
this really only partially expresses it. The full message, 
as far as we can at present interpret it, would seem to be 
something like this: that anything which occurs to one 
human mind is worth imparting to another. No idea, 
and even no word ever came into a poet’s mind which was 
not worth setting down on paper. Thus: 

Coffee—Cigarettes—Thick blue air— 
Restless walls heaving themselves about in discreet anglified 
cubism, 


or thus: 

Their clock-work songs of calf-love 
Stout birds stop to recite. 
Such is their message, and with the old blind enthusiasm 
they will allow nothing to stand in the way of its utterance 
—not even humour; the picture drawn by another great 
didactic poet of angels firing off cannon pales quite per- 
ceptibly before this new picture of a “ stout ” bird stopping 
to recite clock-work songs. 
. The Wheels school has, however, by the very nature 
of its philosophy, one very great merit: it never shrinks 
from a truth; and the reader, when he really does under- 
stand these poets, believes them implicitly : 
° . Life gets flatter and flatter. 
I contemplate it all with the vacant grin 
Of an infant or an idiot, 

says one of them simply. 

One hopes, then, that the Wheels poets will continue to 
speak in this way more and more clearly every year; for 
up to the present they have only reached their “fifth 
cycle.” Their greatest danger lies, as usual, in the rear of 
their own column, for the lesser followers of preachers are 
apt to become prigs. Now the Victorian prig was one who 
looked for and, if necessary, assumed your immorality, 
in order that he might parade his own self-conscious respecta- 
bility ; but the Georgian prig is one who looks for and, 
if necessary, assumes your respectability, in order that he 
may parade his own self-conscious immorality. They 
should beware, also, of treacherous leaders. Mr. Aldous 
Huxley has not yet quite shaken off all the old traditions; 
indeed, it is doubtful whether he ever will. His “Theatre 
of Varieties,” whose galleries are 

Hanging gardens, bedded with pale flower-faces . . . 


is a genuine vision, with beauty in it and imagination. 


MORE ECONOMIC HISTORY 


An Introduction to the Industrial History of England. By 
Professor ABBoTT Payson Usuer. Harrap. 15s. 
The Economic Development of France and Germany, 1815- 
1914. By J. H. Cuaruam. Cambridge University 

Press. 18s. 

Of economic histories there is nowadays a plentiful supply. 
Professor Usher of Cornell gives us, in 529 pages, “‘a com- 
prehensive survey of the general problems,” professedly 
confined to England, but opening with no fewer than seven 
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SHEETS. 
Handsome Embroidered 
Fine Longcloth Top Sheets, 
as illustration. Exclusive 











single beds. Usual price 39/6. 
To clear, 28/6 each 
Size 24 by 34 yds.,for double 

beds. Usual price 45/6. 

To clear, 32/6 each 
Embroidered Pillow Cases 
to match. Size 20 by 30 in. 

Usual price 12/9. 

To clear, 8/11 each 

Size 22 by 32 ins. 
Usual price 15/6. 

To clear, 12/9 each 
Size 27 by 27 ins. 

Usual price 15/6. 
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May 9—14. 





To clear, 12/9 each 








HANDKERCHIEFS. 
| Ladies’ Pure Linen Em- 
broidered Handkerchiefs, as 
illustration. Usual price 9/9. 
' To clear, 7/9 half-doz 
TOWELS. 








Waring & Gillow’s 
CIAL LINEN WEEK. 





TEA CLOTHS. 
Dainty Afternoon Tea Cloth, 
trimmed fine hand-made 
Cluny lace, mounted on Irish 
linen. Size 45 by 45 ins. 
Usual price 69/6. 


To clear, 49/6 each 


25 dozen only. Hemmed | Charming Reproduction 
design. Size 2 by 3 yds., for | Huckaback Face Towels. | Lace Table Centre and Tray 


Size 24 by 35 ins. 
Usual price 37/6. 
Toclear, 27/9 per doz. 


These items are merely examples of the value to be obtained. 


Cloths. 22 ins. circular. 
Usual price 12/6. 
To clear, 8/6 
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Telephone: Museum 5000. 
And at MANCHESTER and LIVERPOOL. 
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HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Ladies’ hand-made Lace- 


Trimmed Fancy Handker- | 


chiefs, as illustration. 
Usual price 3/9. 

To clear, 2/6 each 
TOWELS. 
Christy's world-famed Turk- | 
ish Bath Towels, large size, | 
30 by 58ins. Usual price 7/1] | 





To clear, 5/11 each 











Now proceeding. 

















SHEETS. 

Special offer—500 pairs only 
Fine Hemstitched Longcloth 
Sheets for large double beds. 
Size 90 ins. by 33 yds. 

Usual price 57/6. 

To clear, 45/6 pair. 
Hemstitched Longcloth Pil- 
low Cases to match. Size 
20 by 30 ins, Usual price 5/6 
To clear, 3/11 each 
4,000 pairs Linen Finish 
Fine Cotton Sheets in plain 
and twill. The most highly 
recommended sheet made for 
durability. Size 2 by 3 yds., 

for single beds. 
Usual price 39/6. 

To clear, 29/6 pair 
Size 2} by 32 yds., for double 
beds. Usual price 52/6. 

To clear, 39/6 pair 

















“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 


The May, 1921, Quarterly Supplement 








The Test of Quality 
“SHELL” is the 











(Price 1s. post free), 


in addition to comprehensive up-to-date details 
of 100 specially selected securities, contains 
a Special Introductory Article entitled : 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE ? 


which deals with the immediate outlook and 
the investment policy to be adopted. Also 
particulars of a new free booklet entitled : 


“THE INVESTOR ABROAD” 


which should be of interest to all who have 
friends or relatives overseas. 





THE MAY SUPPLEMENT (is. post free) on 
receipt of remittance to the Publishers. 


Apply to Dept. No. 74. 
The British, Foreign and Colonial 


Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers, 
B.F.C. HOUSE, GRESHAM ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 





only motor spirit 


supplied to dealers in bulk for 
re-sale through kerb-side plants 
under the following conditions;— 


THAT “SHELL” WILL BE STORED 
AND RETAILED SEPARATELY, NOT 
MIXED WITH MOTOR SPIRIT OF 
ANY OTHER BRAND OR GRADE 


These conditions are made in the interests of the motoring 
public equally with our own. We know that in “Shell” we 
possess infinitely the best motor spirit procurable, and we 
cannot risk its use for raising the quality of inferior brands 
or grades of petrol. 


Shell-Mex, La. 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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chapters in which the development prior to the fifteenth 
century is dealt with on a European basis. Thirteen more 
chapters deal exclusively with English conditions from the 
fifteenth to the twentieth century. There is something to 
be said for such a combination of English economic history 
with that of Continental Europe down to the end of the 
fifteenth century, and then a more insular treatment of the 
last five hundred years. But Professor Usher’s book gives 
the impression—we hope not unjustly—that he started out 
to write the economic history of the world, but found 
himself unable to complete it. To the portion that he had 
written he has added a series of detached chapters on par- 
ticular economic and industrial developments in England 
since 1450. The closing chapter on “‘ Incomes, Wages and 
Social Unrest” seems hardly to belong to a historical 
treatise. The volume contains some facts not usually 
included in economic histories; and it is not without 
suggestive criticisms. But it does not compare favourably, 
either with Mr. Lipson’s Introduction to the Economic 
History of England, or with Dr. Knowles’s Economic Develop- 
ment of the Nineteenth Century. 

Dr. Clapham’s book on the economic development of 
France and Germany during the past century is a valuable 
addition to our knowledge. In thirteen learned but very 
lucid chapters he makes us realise the enormous importance 
to Continental Europe of the development of the railway 
system, the earlier predominance of agriculture in the life 
of both France and Germany, the slow industrialisation 
of both countries, the influence of finance and banking in 
the steady expansion of the Great Industry, the tardy rise 
of Trade Unionism and a political Labour movement, and 
the late coming of social legislation. This scholarly work 
deserves to be read by every student of history and of 
economics. It is a book to be bought by every public 
library. 


THE FIRST SWALLOW 


Roumanian Stories. Translated by Lucy Byne. John 
Lane. 6s. 

Not so long ago two books on Roumania were published, 
and now we are indebted to Mrs. Schomberg Byng for the 
translation of fifteen short stories by Roumanian writers. 
The book contains a preface by the Queen of Roumania, 
and Professor Mehedintzi contributes a few words of appre- 
ciation of the nine authors whose work is represented here. 

Roumanians have for years been reading translations 
of English literature; often these translations have been 
made from a French version, at other times direct. Some 
time back M. Beza wrote of the influence which our literature 
has had upon his countrymen and upon himself. Hamlet, 
Gulliver’s Travels, the Chesterfield Letters and De Profundis 
—the selection is sufficiently catholic—he mentions as 
works with which his compatriots have much more than a 
nodding acquaintance. 

Roumanian literature, on the other hand, is not known in 
this country, and thus these short stories may be regarded 
as a literary landmark in Roumanian history. They come 
to us as something quite fresh from a country which has 
in the past provided us only with fairy tales, folk-lore, folk- 
poetry and legends. 

This small book contains samples of that exceptionally 
difficult branch of literature, the art of the short story. 
To establish some standard of comparison, we can say that 
the work of these Roumanian writers is in many respects 
closely akin to that of the Russian short story-tellers ; 
but the field they cover is more limited in extent and their 
observation is confined to a smaller tract of life. These 
tales deal mainly with peasant life, which is harsh and 
rugged. There is scarcely one of them in which the cha- 
racters are people of the town; the Roumanian equivalent 
to the boulevard is not used as a setting. Still, to make 
this comparison at all is to say that these stories are litera- 
ture. The characters live, the atmosphere is charged with 





emotion, ard one may spend moments in which the mind 
is troubled by their realism as, for example, when reading 
The Easter Torch. But for the most part, the easy business 
of turning pages allows us to wander in a realm of romance 
and mystery, and this is markedly the case in reading The 
Fairy of the Lakeor Irinel and The Dead Pool—tales which 
are suffused with sadness. Roumania has been for years 
in travail and her literature has taken on a sombre hue; 
yet now and again the music of the reedpipe is heard, and 
then the voice of poetry breaks silence. And in one story 
at least, The Bird of Ill Omen, there is laughter. “ The 
drama and the novel,” says Professor Mehedintzi, “are 
still unrepresented by any works of the first rank.”” Mean- 
while, these short stories can hold their own. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Karl Marx and Modern Socialism. By F. R. Satter. Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd. 6s. 

Communists who have canonised Marx (usually without reading 
him), and others to whom his name is anathema, might equally derive 
benefit from reading Mr. Salter’s moderate account of the Socialist 
economist’s life and teaching. The last chapters of the book are of 
particular interest, dealing as they do with Marx’s influence in Europe 
to-day. Undoubtedly the author is right in his contention that in England 
the shibboleths of Marx have little real meaning. ‘“‘ The phrases 
about ‘ bourgeois’ and ‘proletarian’ are repeated, but without con- 
viction. ‘Class war’ conveys a somewhat more definite idea; but 
though the phrase may be flung about by a permanently embittered 
Glasgow deportee or a temporarily embittered Prime Minister, we 
ourselves are far more conscious of the fact that to divide the country 
into the ‘two great hostile camps’ of bourgeois and proletarian is to 
produce a quite artificial simplification, corresponding in no way to 
the real situation.” 


Russia in the ‘Eighties. By Jonn F. Bappetey. Longmans. 30s. 

Mr. Baddeley writes well, as always. But the title of his book is 
misleading. This is not Russia in the ‘eighties but the ’eighties in 
Russia. Mr. Baddeley moved in circles which were cosmopolitan 
rather than Russian, and he might have met most of the people about 
whom he writes in London or in Paris during the same period. But 
the book is thoroughly interesting as a relic of the Europe which, for 
good or ill, has now passed almost completely away. 


The Imperial Commonwealth. By A. P. Potey. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

“*A Survey of Commercial, Industrial and Social History from the 
Tudor Period to Recent Times,” says the sub-title of Mr. Poley’s book. 
Since it is in only one volume of 370 pages the survey is necessarily 
brief, and Mr. Poley wisely devotes the bulk of his book to pre-industrial 
revolution times. His style of writing is compact in the extreme. 
One is led to fancy that he wrote originally at twice the length, and then 
went through his manuscript with a blue pencil, sternly deleting every 
redundant word and phrase. The most interesting part of the book is 
that dealing with Elizabethan times—the period which has clearly 
interested the author himself most. But what mental aberration 
caused the publisher to state on the dust cover that : “ the growth of 
the British Commonwealth from days long before William the Conqueror 
through nearly a thousand years is here traced” ? A mere glance at 
the title-page would have saved him from so gross an error. 


Cambridge Plain Texts. Cambridge University Press. 1s. each. 

These are delightful, slim little books in paper covers. The print 
is very clear and pleasant to the eye. The following volumes have 
just been issued :—Goldsmith: The Good-natured Man; Fuller: 
The Holy State (1-15); Donne; Sermons XV. and LXV IL; 
Johnson : Papers from the Idler; Carlyle: The Present Time. Each 
has a short account of the author containing precisely the information 
one requires. The two sermons by Donne are two of the grandest 
he ever preached on the subject of death. The selections from 
Fuller’s Holy State show the peculiar genius of that poetical and 
fantastic antiquarian; those from The Idler show Johnson in his 
lighter vein. These Cambridge Plain Texts are just the kind of book 
that a lover of letters longs to put in his pocket as a prophylactic against 
boredom. 


England’s Outpost. By A.G. Braptey. Robert Scott. 10s. 6d. 
Our first sensation on dipping into Mr. Bradley’s volume was an 
overwhelming desire to revisit the Isle of Thanet, but a closer study 
of his pages suggest that such a pilgrimage is probably unnecessary. 
When we have finished the book we know all that there is to be known 
about the Kentish countryside. Past generations had no books of 
this sort to stimulate their curiosity and widen their horizons. If 
they wished to know something of the world, they must set out in the 
flesh and endeavour to animate the dusty information supplied to them 
by Baedeker or Murray with their own observations and deductions. 
That they felt the need of.something different is indisputable—for 
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NO MORE STRIKES! 


How they have been 
and can be abolished. 


MAN To MAN 


JOHN LEITCH. 


Introductions by 


Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, P.C., M.P., 
and Sir Robert Hadfield, Bart. 


7s. 6d. Net (postage 9d.). 


Mr. Leitch . . . . is not an ordinary efficiency engineer. 
He distrusts scientific methods which ignore the humanity 
of labour, and regards the real co-operation of the workers 
as the key to industrial success.— Manchester Guardian. 








Heal Furniture in unpolished Oak. 4 ft. 6 in. Dresser, 

£17 10s. ; 5 ft. Gin. by 2 ft. Gin. Dining Table, {9 10s. ; 

Dining Chair in Tapestry, £3; Arm Chair in Tapesiry, 

£4 10s. 

OST people would naturally 

rather have beautiful than 

banal furniture, but they are afraid 
it will cost them more. 


At Heal’s you pay only for the quality 


of the goods—structure, material, 
workmanship—not for the distin- 
guished design or the good taste in 
selection, exemplified in the pieces 
shown above. 


And this same good taste is exercised 
in the cheaper goods at Heal’s, of which 
there are plenty, as a visit will show. 


Write for Booklet, *‘ Reasonable Furniture.” 


Heal & Son L's 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W 


Bedding, Bedstead, Upholstery and Furniture Makers, 





24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, W.C. 2. 


Dealers in Carpets, China, Fabrics and decorative things. 


























You are pledged 

by repeated utterances of our statesmen to 
: the liberation of Armenia. 

: Is it nothing to you that Armenia is almost 
: destroyed, and that only by immediate help 
a remnant of this long-suffering Christian 
| nation may be saved for a future rebuilding 
) of their State ? 

Please send help. 


Rev. HAROLD Buxton, Hon. Sec., 
ARMENIAN REFUGEES (LORD MAYOR'S) FUND, 
| 96 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 



















“ Just Like New!” 


A suit cleaned and pressed in the “ Achille 
Serre Way” really does look “ just like 
new.” All spots, stains and other marks 
of wear are removed and the shape is 
restored by careful tailor-pressing. 

Our charge is only 88. 6d. per suit; carriage 

paid one way if sent direct, or free collection 

by Branch or Agent, 


Achille Serre 1 


Cleaners & Dyers 
Hackney Wick, London, E. 9. 
Branches and Agents Everywhere. 
































j 
) YOUR INFLUENCE AS A SPEAKER 
j see E 
33 depends entirely upon your ability to give effective expression to your 
33; thoughts when speaking in public. Frequently an address or other 
discourse which in preparation appeared both powerful and convincing 
has proved altogether weak on delivery, owing to the mind being occupied 
in word-gathering or frequent reference to notes. 
There is a simple and easy method by which you may overcome such 


difficulties. 
“SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES,” 

A mental i course and method for Ext Ss 
will quickly increase your fluency of speech and make you entirely inde- 
pendent of notes, so that the whole of your attention will be available for 
putting the force and expression into your words that are so necessary for 
powerful and convincing public speaking. 

The Course is prepared and conducted personally by one who has 
trained many business men and other public speakers, who express in 
the highest terms the benefit they have derived from the instruction. 

One Student writes : 

Your course is apenteg out undreamed of possibilities in speaking. 
Self-confidence has followed increased mental efficiency, giving the ability 
to think clearly and speak convincingly.” 

Write to-day for FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 

and read what others say about it. 
Full Particulars from 
T. H. STANLEY, M.A. (Desk C), 35 Victoria Drive, 
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“ There is only one mixture 


in London deserving the ad- 
jective superb. I never knew 
anything to compare to it. 
It is deliciously mild yet full of 
fragrance, and it mever burns 
the tongue. It clears the brain 
and soothes the temper. That 
is a tobacco to live for.”’ 


—-‘* My LaDy NICOTINE."” 


lesa x % 
« 


Ss Ee 
is the 
** Arcadia "’ 
of Barrie's 
“My Lady 
Nicotine."’ 


Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut. 2 ozs., 2s. 5d.; 4 ozs., 4s. 10d. 
Also in the Famous Baron Cartridges, which fill a pipe instantly, with every 
shred of tobacco standing upright in bowl for perfect drawing and burning. 


CARRERAS, LTD., ARCADIA WORKS, LONDON, E.c. 
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they bought County Histories. The shelves of old libraries are re- 
splendent with those magnificent volumes. But who could sit down 
and read a county history through? ‘The attempt has probably 
never been made ; still less could such books be carried about on one’s 
travels. A new art has arisen, and Mr. Bradley is one of its ablest 
exponents. His latest volume begins with a short and interesting 
history of the Kentish Cinque Ports. 

We follow Mr. Bradley in delightful walks among the villages and 
towns of the district. e book is full of charming descriptions and 
anecdotes. Visitors to Margate and Ramsgate are not much given, 
as Mr. Bradley says, to dreaming dreams of bygone generations who 
have come and gone, fought and farmed on this classic soil. It is 
difficult to extract much romance from the golf links of Sandwich, 
but Mr. Bradley manages to invest even the watering places of the 
coast with a certain dignity, and as soon as he has left the high roads 
he has it all his own way. 

The world is divided into people who like sight-seeing and people 
who are bored with it, and probably the sight-seers are in a majority. 
To one of these the very title of this book will be attractive and, nee 
he picks it up at home by the fireside or carries it with him on a walking 
tour, he will feel grateful to the author for such a delightful sequel 
to his former deseriptions of Sussex and Wiltshire. 


aime ae Trade and Industry. By E. J. Riorpan. Methuen. 
s. 6d. 


Mr. Riordan’s book should, in happier times, be of great value to 
those who have an interest, business or otherwise, in Ireland’s com- 
mercial ition and prospects. It is full of statistical information 
admirably grouped. ardly a book to sit down and read, but most 
emphatically one to be kept for reference purposes. 


THE CITY 


T is noteworthy that although we are in the midst of ‘an 
almost unexampled industrial crisis, stock markets 
on the whole present a better appearance. Probably 

this is due to the fact that when trade declines more capital 
becomes free for investment. There seems to be plenty of 
money about for fixed interest-bearing investments which 
appeal to the public, for the Brunner Mond issue of 
£2,500,000 of 74 per cent. preference shares and the Nestlé 
Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk issue of £2,000,000 of 8 per cent. 
preference shares have been oversubscribed, whilst a similar 
announcement has been made in respect to the Sheffield 
Steel Products issue of £750,000 8 per cent. debentures. 
Although they have fallen back slightly from the best, on 
profit taking, oil shares show some sharp rises, and it would 
not be surprising if this section of the market began to boom 
again. Just as racing always goes on, there appears to be 
always a boom public—that is to say, there is ever one 
section of the stock markets which the public favour for 
gambling purposes. At one time it may be mining shares, 
at another rubber shares, or industrials, but now all indica- 
tions = to its being oil again, and it must be admitted 
that the profits made out of the production and distribution 
of this commodity are such as to justify very high prices 
for some of the shares dealt in in this section of the market. 
* * * 


Lord Ashfield, chairman of the Underground Electric 
Railways of London group, is now also chairman of the 
Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, Ltd., and at the 
eleventh annual meeting of that most successful company, 
held recently, he had some interesting things to say. After 
mentioning that the trading profits for the year ended 
January 8lst, 1921, amounted to £224,918, as compared 
with £198,870 a year ago, he added that, in spite of the 
growing depression in trade during the greater part of the 
year under review, the number of people paying for 
admission to cinemas in the industrial centres showed no 
falling off, and as admission to the company’s houses during 
the year reached a total of twenty millions, it is in a position 
to express an authoritative opinion on the point. The 
company now owns or controls seventy-two picture theatres, 
including the New Gallery Cinema in Regent Street. It is 
also completing in Brighton what is expected to be the 
finest and most modern cinematograph theatre in the 
United Kingdom, including a restaurant and café, and it is 
expected that it will be open in August next. The dividend 
on the ordinary shares for the year is 12 per cent., which, 
allowing for the fact that two new ordinary shares were 
distributed as a bonus for every three existing shares, makes 
the distribution the same as last year. As is fitting in the 
case of the largest cinema company in the country, Lord 
Ashfield had something to say with regard to the position 
of the trade. He dealt with the question of Sunday opening, 
and said that the time had surely gone by when it was 





deemed good to restrict opportunities for recreation on 
Sundays, and that it was better to encourage participation 
in some definite and wholesome amusement than to leave 
young people to idle away their time in the streets, which 
is So common a feature of our provincial towns. Not long 
ago, on Sundays, sport was disapproved, picture galleries 
were closed and concerts were forbidden, but now the 
times were changed. He rightly pointed out that a picture 
theatre, which affords recreation for a very large number of 
people, calls for very few attendants. Operating picture 
theatres throughout the country, this particular company 
becomes painfully aware of the differences in the rules and 
regulations of the various local authorities regarding con- 
struction, equipment and use of buildings, and Lord Ashfield 
urged the desirability of the present Cinematograph Act 
being amended so as to secure uniformity throughout the 
country. He added that the trade had decided to alter the 
arrangements at present in force of booking films, and to 
do away entirely with the system of block booking of films, 
whereby a theatre has to take good, bad and indifferent 


pictures. 
* * * 


The following remarks of Lord Ashfield as to the future 
development of the cinematograph are so interesting that I 
make no apology for reproducing them :— 


The progress and development of the sage a industry 
has set up a new record for extent and rapidity, and from modest 
beginnings it has now become one of the large and important indus- 
tries. Marvellous as is the record to-day, it is not nearly finished, 
and there is a yet more marvellous growth in ae Me ‘eople are 
only just commencing to see the possibilities of the invention. It 
is as revolutionary as the Einstein theory, and rather like it in that 
time becomes a dimension, stretched out in the yards and yards of 
film on the spool. I can hardly stay to call to your notice the latest 
developments, such as its use in astronomy to record movements 
of the celestial bodies, its use in surgery and medicine, to record 
movements in the body and the course of operations. I want, 
however, to dwell upon one thing—its value in education. The 
day is approaching when the cinematograph will be an essential 
part of the apparatus of education, when educational authorities 
throughout the country will want instructive and entertaining 
films shown to the scholars and students, not only in the schools, 
but in the picture theatres, when we shall have a specialised busi- 

* ness in addition to that of amusing the general public. We shall 
be glad to co-operate in that day. 

The revolution which the printed book brought into learning, and 
the expansion of education which became ible when the printed 
book became popular and cheap, will be followed by another upward 
turn in progress, when the capacity and possibilities of the cinemato- 

ph are fully realised. It is a new instrument of enlightenment. 

t is a new means of appeal to the public, more powerful because 

more real and vital than any previous means of appeal. _It is because 

of the power latent in it t the responsibility falling on those 

concerned in its development is so great. Your company means 

to undertake that development to the utmost of its resources and 
will not shirk its responsibility. 

A. Emit Davies. 





INDEX TO VOL, XVI. 
This is now ready and will be sent gratis to Postal Sub- 
scribers on application, or to other readers, one shilling, 
post free. 


The Publisher, THE NEW STATESMAN, to Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 
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NEw STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
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LIVERPOOL VICTORIA | 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office: St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - ° ° . -  £15,750,000 
INVESTED FUNDS~ - ° ° ° £9,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME~ - ° . ° £3,500,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Victoria oo age Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 


Liverpool 
and Agente throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 


| “THE HUMAN HAIR» | 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alegecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. ) 
Everybody should read this book.''"—Scotsman. 
“ The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- 
tion.""—The Guardian. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the ( 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.''—Medical Record. { 
Price 7d. pest free from 

J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), ( 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. ( 

















A Special Show During May 
THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 Devonshire Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 2. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) j 

















PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. | 


Your family depends upon your income while you live. 


Why not secure that income for your old age and 
for your wife after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY ? 











ART GALLERY. 


) Pempeeel GROUP. 
EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINTING, 
May 9 = June 4 (all day Sats.). Adm. rs. 3d. 
MANSARD GALLER 
Hear & og Ltp., 195 Tottenham Court Rd., W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REFORMED INNS. 

A= for Besesiptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the —_ Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan stock 

P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


URNISHED SITTING and BEDROOM to Let. Use bath, 

kitchen and garden. Country house, Slough district. Easy access City. 

Or Board-Residence for one.—B., NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway. London, W.C. 2. 


T° LET, in Private House, 2 Bed Sitting-rooms with board, 

attendance. 3 to 3} guimeas a week. Good cooking. Conversation or 
Solitude optional. Hot baths and gas fires. Telephone.—Apply by letter, 

Mrs. THompson, 52 Scarsdale Villas, Kensington. 

ROMs, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


DSatist seeks kindred spirits for companionship whilst 
awaiting recognition.—Box 653, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

SS. EARN MONEY BY YOUR FEN. 
Unique Postal Course. Booklet Free.— 
REGENT InstTITUTE (Dept. 191), 22 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 
[NTELLIGENCE | to MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN.— 
Paris SPECIALIST, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 


gene (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
uickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. BLaxe, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
peak be 's Bush, London, W. 12. 



































THE INNER & THE OUTER IRELAND | 


’ 

By GEORGE RUSSELL (AE) 

! a (Reprinted by permission from Pearson’s Magazine, U.S.A.) 

This ts the best, the truest, and most original article I have ever received in 
j 





my forty years as Editor.’ ‘FRANK HARRIS. 
Price 2d. net; by Post 3d. 


__THE TALBOT PRESS, LIMITED =: :: wii} 





M. odern Books. 


E ARE ANXIOUS TO PURCHASE COLLECTIONS 

or single volumes of First Eprtrons of esteemed Authors. 

HARDY, MOORE, CONRAD, DRINKWA‘ER, BEER- 
BOHM, MASEFIELD, YEATS, WILDE, MACHER, DE LA 
MARE are a few of the authors that interest us. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 24 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. tr. 


RANCIS EDWARDS, BookseE.ter, 


83a Hicu St., MaryLesone, Lonpon, W. 1. 
Catalogue sent post free on application. 
No. 410. BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS RELATING TO LONDON, 
No. 411. InprA, CEYLON, BuRMA, CENTRAL AsIA, &c. 
No. 412. First EDITIONS, ENGLISH LITERATURE, COLOURED PLATE 
Books, &c. 


DIVINE IMAGINING. 


No. 2 of the “* World as Imagination"’ Series. A survey of the ultimate problems 

of philosophy and their solutions. By DOUGLAS FAWCETT 158. net. 

= + your theory removes the last vestiges of the old ane that Plato spoke 

about between Poetry and Philosophy ; and, I may add, the old quarrel between both 

of them and Religion. ., . I think it’ will prove a landmark in philosophical 
ulation.” —Professor J. S. MACKENZIE. 

“* Wide learning and profound thinking are here vitalised by spirit and imagination. 
Mr. Fawcett makes us realise that the future of philosophy is a bigger thing than its 
past.”"—Glasgow Herald. , 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 

OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 














THE BURTON CENTENARY. 


Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols. No. 649 of the Limited Edition 
printed by the Burton Club for Private Subscribers, {28. Illustrated 
Library Edition, 12 vols. LIlustrations by Letchford, £16. Library 
Edition, without Plates, {14.—Foyies, t21 Charing Cross Road, 
London. 





OOKS, PRINTS, EMBROIDERIES.—Cvuatra Inpustrims, LTD., 
CuuRcETOWN, DuNDRUM, CO. DuBLIN. Write for Lists to Miss Yeats. 





ARGAINS IN WRITING and TYPEING poner y | wkd E- 
LOPES, CARDS, etc. Clearance Sale discount. Send p Pp 
—James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 


Bece=. .—Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols., {12 15s. ; Cust’s Life of 
Benvenuto Cellini, 2 vols., 1910, 308. ; Rupert Brooke's Collected Poems, 

Riccardi Press, {2; Jane Austen set, 5 vols., 308. ; Froude’s History of England, 
Best Library Edition, 1870, 12 vols., £5 58. Oxford ‘Classics, Plato, Homer, Cicero 
etc., India paper, 19 vols., £4 10s. ; Munro’: 3 Lucretius, Text, Note, Translation, 3 vols. 
218.; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols., ha; " Life of John Buncle, Esq., 4 vols., 1770, 258.; John 
Hookham Frere’s Works, 3 vols., 1874, 218.; De La Mare’s Henry Brocken, tst., 
Edn., 308. ; ohn Davidson's Plays, 1894, 308.; Lane’s Arabian ty hts, 3 vols., 
1850, 258.; eeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., £5; Leaf's The 2 vols., 
1900, 358. ; Schuckburgh’s Polybius, 2 vols., 1889, 21s.; Ellis Catulus and Com: 
mentary, 2 vols., 428.; Maupassant’s Select Works in English, vols., {2 28. 
Dramatic Works of St. ‘John Hankin, with intro. by vols. 1912, 
258.; Frank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., . 28. ; Bower's I tory of the 
Penpe? 1749, 7 vols., {2 28.; Max Beerbohm, Caricatures, 1913, {2 28. 
Pep: Diary, 4 vols., 8vo, 16s.; Muirhead Bone, T ¢ Western Front, roo illus. 
2 "a. 428., for 16s. ; Debrett's " Peerage, roy. 8vo edit., 318. 6d., for 5s. 6d., post 
free, 1915; Building of Britain and the Empire (Traill’s Social ingland), 6 vols., 
profusely illus., fine copy, half morocco, {6 6s.; Ruskin's Works, best edit., 39 vols., 
£25; Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saintsbury, 7 vols., 258.; Rupert Brooke's John 
Webster and the Elizabethan Drama, 7s. 6d. ; Scott’ s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, best 
edit., Cadell, 1829, £6 6s.; Siegfried and the "Twilight of the Gods, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, rst edits., ittus. by Rackham, {2 2s. each; Hoppé’s Studies from the 
Russian Ballet, 6s., published 21s.; Thackeray's Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., 
£4 48. ; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it else- 
where, me. Iam the most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 











OOKS.—Wheatley’s Pepys’ Diary, ro vols., {7 10os.; Punch, 141 
vols., 1841-1911, £25; Dict. Nat. Biog. and Supplements, 23 vols., {18 6s. ; 
Litchfield’s Old Ass of Apulius, 308. ; decott’s 


Furniture, 218.; Gol en 
Picture Books, 16 vols., 248.; Geo. Borrow’s Works 6 vols., 358.; Frazer's Golden 
Bough, 12 vois., £8 tos.; Harper’s Highwaymen, 2 vols., illus., 35s. ; Historian’s Hist. 
of the World, 2$ vols., £7 (cost £30) ; ; Browning’ s Poetical Works, 17 ‘vols., £4; Beards. 
ley’s Drawings to 258. ; ‘s Essays, 6 vols., 158.; Fox Davies Public 
Arms, 30s.; Gautier’'s Works, 12 vols., £7 10s.; Mrs. Afara Behn’s Plays and Novels, 
6 vols., 638. ; ; Ruskin’s Works, 39 vols., bas; ; Brangwyn’ 's Book of Bridges, 31s. 6d. 
Catalogues free. Write us for any book you have failed to obtain elsewhere.— HoLiannd 
Bros., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 43,000 books wanted. List free. 
Libraries or smaller collections purchased for soomet cash. 








LITERARY. 





A SCOUCHEMENT. —30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 


BiAttus is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its effects. 
pd ches Yury about it. nny! fails to exterminate Cock- 
es. 18. 9 S., or 58. 6d. ta, it free from HowartTus, 471 Crooke- 

Moore Road, Sheffield. ° . ” - ” 





T= EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
ees A by sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this, send stamp for 


booklet to the PrivcrraLt, ELpon LITERARY SERVICE, COwFOLD, Sussex. 





UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Eeeye Music and 
Hill, London. Nor 


to Mr. ArtHuR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following Public Lectures have been arranged :— 

A Course of Three Lectures, with Lantern Illustrations, entitled 
“SOLID GEOMETRY, AN AID TO THE UNDERSTANDING 
AND APPRECIATION OF FORM BY THE STUDENT OF THE 
FINE ARTS,” by Mr. A. T. PORTER, M.A., on TUESDAYS, MAY 
17th, 24th and 31st, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Professor 
J. Havard Thomas, M.A., Professor of Sculpture in the University. 

A Course of Three Lectures, with Lantern Illustrations on “ THE 
ROMAN WALL IN SCOTLAND,” by Mr. GEORGE MACDONALD, 
C.B., LL.D., Pellow of the British "Academy, at BEDFORD COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN, York Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W., on MAY 23rd, 25th 
and 27th, at 5 p.m. The Chair at the first Lecture will be taken by 
Mr. Max Cary, M.A., University Reader in Ancient History. 

ADMISSION FREE. Syllabuses obtainable on application to 
the undersigned. EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


THE CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONAL. 


A great Summer School of those interested in the subject of ‘‘ Cliris- 
tianity and the World Outlook ”’ is to be held at The Hayes, Swanwick, 
Derbyshire, from June 29th to July 7th. Lectures by Mr. H. N. 
Brailsford, Mr. G. H. Stuart Bunning, Dr. A. J. Carlyle, Mrs. Creighton, 
Mrs. Lewis Donaldson, Mr. G. P. Gooch, the Right Rev. Bishop Gore, 
Baron Von Hugel, Sir Sydney by Sir George Paish, the Rev. Dr. 
Selbie, Miss Constance Smith, Mr. E. F. Wise, Mr. Frederick Whelen, 
the Rev. E. S. Woods. Board-residence in beautiful country house 
with opportunities for tennis and other recreation. Terms: 11s. 9d. 
per day; whole time, {4 12s.—Write for programme to Miss Lucy 
GARDNER, 92 St. George’s Square, London, S.W. 1. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 








(recognised b: Education). 
REPARATION, TITEORETIC AL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 
students, — to previous education and experience. 
ene or particulars to Principal, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 
.C. 2. 





| he EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
Teme ua Morcha wean” Seca a 
concerning Scholarships, ips, Loan Fund and Grants from the 


M.A.—For information 
incipal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


Board of Education, apply to 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1 
UnIversiry Courses in Arts, SCIENCE MEDICINE, and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. hg 20 guineasa year. Hostel for Women Students.—Prospectus 

post free from REGISTRAR 


UTLINES of EO, for SOCIAL, FOLETICAL and 
} a . * in, Marshall and Co., Ltd.-4 Stationers’ Hail ‘Cou Be A | 


PRIVATE LESSONS IN SPEAKING WITHOUT MANUSCRIPT. 
, Voice ee mp 5 Reciting and Correct Speaking. 
Address Mr SEYMOUR, Teacher of Elocution, 446 (West) Strand, London. 
JUBLIC SPEAKING.—Systematised Course, proficiency 


with ease and confidence. An Evening Class specially arranged for those 
Place, ¢neaged during day.—MARION McCarTHy, 16 Hallam Street, Portland 
1 














THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces into human evolution a new 
Cranial 


ee aera of the ly — 
Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of vitality, and oe! 
Education, Health, Prevention of mption. Breathing a and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children oo quickly.—Mr. ArTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park 


Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
June 2 and Aug. 4.—ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES; 21 days. 49 guineas 
August 9. i - —— DOLOMITE ALPS, including bake Ga Garda and 
nusbruck 
Later: ITALY, ALGERIA, EGYPT, &c. 
Programmes from Miss Bisuop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 


Fe 4stsquars. — — VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
bys peony situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, etc., with photographs, 
tion.—Mrs. RocErs (cookery diploma), 2 Jevi ngton Gardens. 


Berar WEST. — Croham Hurst Bosnting-! House 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.ts. 

















ERBYSHIRE HILLS.—Vegetarian Guest House. Alt. 600 ft. 
Sunny rooms, lovely views.—K. S. Luptow, The Briars, Crich, near Matlock. 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that paes for the purpose 
of making known their wants. vas advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling an per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten weal) Substential reduc- 
tions are allowed for a series of insertions, details of which will be 
sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 


T Sects Sy eee SCHOOL, Benge Grange, Great Missenden, 
removed from 15 and 17 London 


). 
_. MODERN UCATION on WATURAT LINEs. 
cation enti 13, girls remain until 18. 'y suitable for elder who 
wish to study Arts, Margaret M 
h Domestic sub; Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shows, 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at tye bg toyed SS and Mrs. Graver, 


pals : The Misses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 


MALIMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S Cc 
Head Mistress: Cosenenes, Girton 
Mistress of the Betdenmed School. The aim of the 

develop the characte, intellect and healthy growth of the child forthe good 
community; to encourage ion by means of Literature, A 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 

practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
ap gy A for the Universities, ¢ Medical Profession 

subjects pp yh be ae aT ot education, 18 Gerrard's 
su as every "s educa’ 180 
Cross is $00 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 





| 


ig 














in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. Course 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gy: on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, et, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £165 per —For prospectus apply ARY 
|, seers HOUSE, BEXHILL- ON - SEA, 


Principal : Miss RICHARDSON, 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special ~ = ben to health and character. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, §.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZB EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
EN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. ty — 4 eres 


CHILDR 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL MISS MILDRED 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 


; # _ eas, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
ears. A classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Ker 

p=) id pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard's Cross is 
situated ona | ———h of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, 


apply to the 
TREETLY NURSERY and PREPARATORY © = 
STREETLY, STAFFS.—Principal, Mrs. Hodgkinson (Mon’ Dislens) 


assisted by Miss J. Robb, M.A. Music (Dr. Yorke Trothes tide 
and Mar, Morris unities given for Artistic Develop- 














ta! 
ment. ¢ Principal takes a tew culdren into her ie, where they have the pm 4 
+ of home life combined with education. 
TYPEWRITING. 





"TSTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and i promptly typed “typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham P’ 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu 
tately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. Nine years” literary 
__ typing experience.—Miss HiLpiTcH, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's | Green, N. 





I’YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every “description 
carefully and prom = qenentet at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLAM, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, 

YPEWRITING.—MSS. - Stories, Articles, Plays, Poems, &., 
correctly copied. Ten _— experience.—CLAUDE GODDARD, 228 Railtos 
_ Road, Herne. Hill, S.E. 2 














O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of THe New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Quarter, post free 7s. 6d. 
Six Months ,, 4, ... 158. Od, 
One Year as, 


and should be addressed to :— 
The Manager, 
THE New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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